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Every child is favorably disposed toward 
learning; he wants to know more; he embraces 
new experiences that he can understand. 
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What «a Child Values 


As ADULTS—-PARENTS AND TEACHERS—-WE BECOME SO ABSORBED IN 
meeting the complex demands of each day that our concentration on 
our own problems in our own adult world tends more and more to 
shut out from our concern that separate and wonderful, or lonely and 
confused place—the child’s world. 


But a child’s world is not the separate state of being that we some- 
times hold it to be. It is ever interwoven with ours, and so directly 
influenced by what we do and think and become that it is well to 
examine what he values most, and how we as parents, teachers, friends, 
fulfill his expectations, or fail him in sad degree. 


A Child Values— 


The feeling of “togetherness,” of having a part in family and school 
plans; of knowing that his place and his contribution count. Mary’s 
thoughtfulness, John’s singing, Herbert’s school-store accounts, Cindy's 
stories, Henry’s painting. Joe’s vivid use of words, Peter’s meticulous 
search for the facts, Harry’s pitching—how could we manage a good 
school day without each of these contributions? 


Laughter that is spontaneous and gay; that recognizes the droll; that ’ 
turns the awkward, frustrating moment into a thing of no importance; 
that warms and reassures, and spells good-fellowship! 

“Mother, you’re laughing!” the child says. Or again, “Oh, the fun 
times we have at school!” 


Being listened to. “I talk to my grandfather,” the child tells you 
happily as he joins you. He does not complain that you do not listen; that 
only when you stop for breath does he manage in the middle of arith- 
metical deductions to announce loudly, “My dog had puppies!” And he 
turns to see if your eyes acknowledge the glory surrounding this event. 


Learning, being led into new fields of endeavor. Every child is favor- 
ably disposed toward learning. He wants to know more; he embraces new 
experiences that he can understand; he looks to the parent or teacher 
for help or reassurance in taking the next step. But he would proceed 
at his own pace. Only the wise, only the “caring” adult, will recognize 
what that pace is and further the skill or insight now needed. 


Recognition of his growth, his wonderful “becoming”. 

“Tsn’t Helen’s writing good!” say her peers and Helen answers, “Last 
year you wrote for me. Now I can do it all by myself.” 

“This is pretty good for me,” says another, in recollecting past 
hurdles. 

So each child, with a task suited to his present ability to achieve 
success, warms himself at the spoken or implied, “Well done!” 





The festive moment, the greatest factor in building family and school 
solidarity. 

“Our new rug came. It was green like summer grass, and my Dad 
and all of us just sat and sat in the very middle of it!” 


Mich. 
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“The kitchen was being painted, so we had a picnic under the mul- 
berry tree.” 

“It was my Mother’s anniversary and the Cat’s birthday! 

“Every morning we sing around the big tree in the hall, even before 
we take our hats and coats off.” 

“For Thanksgiving we trimmed our teacher’s chair and made her 
sit in it.” 


” 


Time of his own; the opportunity to look, and feel, to marvel and 
dream; to have a choice of activity at school and at home. 

“What are you doing?” we ask, implying by our tone, “Are you wast- 
ing time?” 

“Just standing here, looking,” he replies from the point of serenity 
gained by that looking. 


Help in understanding his peers, so that he can function happily and 
effectively with his own kind. 

“They wouldn’t listen . . .” 

“He left my play .. .” 

“Maybe I was mean, but she said I couldn’t afford to take dancing . . .’ 


“T never get to kick the ball. . .” 


° 


Adults of integrity and imagination, who maintain a gay. spirit, a 
cheerful outlook, a forthright relationship; who do according to what 
they say; and who, themselves, are so absorbed in learning more, and 
understanding better, that family and classroom merge and are equally 
important, and equally enjoyed. 


All of these values which the child holds are today threatened by 
the many demands made upon the home and the school. Parents strive 
to meet their obligations to all the agencies in the community. Teachers, 
often within a school day, struggle to serve the children, devote them- 
selves to guiding others learning to teach; to write anecdotal reports 
for later reference; to confer and meet with parents; to work on com- 
mittees; to revise curriculums; to attend staff meetings. Of necessity, 
they must spread themselves so thin that no one can benefit by the 
meager portion allotted him of their time, nor ever know their full 
concern and caring. 


Parents and teachers, we must guard against so full a day at home 
and at school that we cannot bestir ourselves toward that personal 
replenishment of spirit, of energy, of joy that is such a necessary 
accompaniment to the best learning and living. 


Tue MorRE COMPLEX OUR ENVIRONMENT AND OUR LIVES, THE MORE 
we must take time for the serene moment, the quiet thought, the enlarge- 
ment of that “self” to which our children look with trust and expectation 
that the values held dear by them will be truly realized—ARENSA 
SONDERGAARD, Bronxville School, Bronxville, N. Y. 
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By BERNICE MILBURN MOORE 


Adults Look at Children’s Values 


This thought-provoking article will help the adult look at his own 
values and see his role in helping children develop their values. Bernice 
Milburn Moore is consultant, Home and Family Life Education, Texas 
Education Agency and the Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, Uni- 


versity of Texas, Austin. 


“Play LIKE” Is A FAVORITE GAME OF 
children. Like much of play, the signif- 
icance is far greater than appears on 
the surface. Emotional conflict is often 
detected by close observation; so also 
does it reveal values a child is beginning 
to accept. 

Values are initially taken over from 
members of the family, and they reflect 
in turn the culture from which they 
come. While values do change from 
generation to generation, there is a resi- 
due handed down from family group to 
family group. Moreover, the school and 
the church, as well as other social institu- 
tions, add their weight to the value pat- 
tern which will be taken over in part 
by children. Children, therefore, tend to 
“play like” those whom they want to be 
like and those actions which they sense 
as acceptable to important older people. 

An indication of developing maturity 
is the ability to set and work toward 
long-range goals. Young children find 
it very difficult to wait patiently to be- 
come like older persons whom they 
admire. They attempt immediate attain- 
ment by imitating what they would im- 
mediately like to be. “Superman” has 
the power to escape from the limiting 


confines of earthly demand. Realistic 


parents make many down-to-earth de- 
mands. The youngster, in his imagina- 
tion, becomes “Superman” and thereby 
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escapes into the never-never land of ef- 
fortlessly becoming what he wants to be. 

“T want to be like” is a step in de- 
velopment toward maturity. When youth 
reach this stage, they are indicating their 
acceptance of the fact that to realize a 
goal, it is essential to work toward it. If 
imaginative play is carried over into day- 
dreaming instead of planning for goal 
attainment as children develop toward 
maturity, then there is evidence of mal- 
adjustment. Parents and teachers have a 
real contribution to make in the transi- 
tion from play to planning by helping 
young persons establish realistic and at- 
tainable goals, by encouraging them, 
and by making clear that the ability to 
work efficiently and effectively is a worth 
while value in itself. 


Values as Priorities 


Values, as Kimball Young describes 
them, are a combination of ideas and 
attitudes which give priority or prefer- 
ence to certain goals. These goals or 
values take the place of high importance 
to the personality. Moreover, when values 
are established, then action and behavior 
are set into a priority system which 
is determined by whether or not they lead 
toward the desired goal. 

The values one lives by, then, become 
needs in the person’s life and motivation 
to work or strive toward meeting these 
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needs. So values tend to control behavior 
as well as to motivate it. Behavior—or 
actions—which would appear to put off 
or to make impossible the realization of 
what one considers desirable is avoided. 

Values are, therefore, both positive 
and negative. Each personality holds cer- 
tain goals as dear and others to be rigor- 
ously avoided. Which are held dear and 
which avoided in large measure depend 
upon the value pattern of the family. 
Consistency in positive and negative 
values indicates their incorporation into 
personality and sets the stage for pre- 
dictable behavior. 


Values and the Culture Pattern 

Values do vary from family to family. 
However, these variations are within the 
wider framework of what is generally 
accepted by groups within the culture 
and by the culture as a whole. The cul- 
ture of the United States is distinctive 
in the values which are considered basic 
to its way of life. “The American way of 
life” is derived by a unique combination 
of the religious teachings of love, kindli- 
ness, and cooperation with the frontier 
values of individualistic achievement, 
competition, and the aggressive pursuit 
of personal success. How to balance this 
dichotomy of values so that it does not 
become the source of conflict in children 
and youth is one of the complex prob- 
lems of education in the family and in 
the schools. 

That these value patterns, as different 
as they are, have been reconciled suc- 
cessfully is indicated by emphasis upon 
individual differences and at the same 
time upon effective group functioning. 
Technological and ideological achieve- 
ments of this “free enterprise-democrat- 
ic culture” are evidences of the blend- 
ing of the contribution of different per- 
sonalities toward the well being of all. 
The cultivation of distinctive personal- 
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ities, each one different and each one 
having the right to be different, offers 
opportunity for imaginative creativity. 
From this creativity has come group 
productivity which has made this nation 
the richest in material goods; but even 
more important, the richest in its ideal of 
free men working together for common 
good. 

This says each child should come to 
value and respect his fellowmen. Each 
child should be motivated by a feeling 
of good will and by basic consideration 
of others. Each child should have oppor- 
tunity to cultivate his ability to live 
with, work with, and get along with 
others. At the same time, his motivation 
must include the development of his own 
abilities in order that he may make a 
real contribution to his world. It must 
contribute to recognition of his responsi- 
bility for his own behavior and his be- 
havior toward others. It must help him to 
mobilize and use his energy toward the 
achievement of a feeling of personal 
worth but always in relation to the worth 
of others. 


Cross Cultural Likenesses 


Cultural anthropologists have dis- 
covered that though values and their 
expression do differ from culture to cul- 
ture, cross cultural likenesses do exist: 
**.. no culture has made of human suf- 
fering an end of or for itself; nowhere 
is indiscriminate lying or cheating with- 
in the group approved .. . ‘in all human 
societies there is a basic view that it is 
good as a general rule to attempt to pre- 
serve human life.” (3, Chap. 25, pp. 
952-953) 

“Honor thy father and thy mother” 
also appears to be near universal at least 
through pre-adolescence. One may haz- 
ard the guess that “honor thy father and 
thy mother” is broadly adhered to be- 
cause it is living with honorable and 
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creditable parents that children come to 
accept this same goodness as a part of 
their own value pattern. Values have 
been defined by Whiting and Child “as 
a custom (or customary way of behav- 
ing) whose response attributes goodness 
or badness to some event.” (4, pp. 28- 
29) When the event is considered good, 
it becomes a goal to be sought. If it is 
bad, then it is avoided. 

Values become group standards and 
determine social practice. They take on 
the label good or bad, right or wrong, 
positive or negative. Learning to make 
value judgments is an important lesson 
every person must learn, and the begin- 
ning of this learning takes place in 


childhood. 


Imitation as Practice 


Imitation is practice in behavior. From 
imitating adults whom they admire, chil- 
dren gradually come to identify with 
them and with their values. Values, at 
first imitated, gradually become _inte- 
grated into the personality. They then 
become guides for behavior and motiva- 
tion toward desired ends. 

A series of studies reported in the 
Source Book of Social Psychology indi- 
cates a close relationship between value 
orientation and the impression one has of 
self and of others. R. Stagner, in a re- 
search study on the psychological aspects 
of industrial conflict, divided a group of 
students into pro-labor and anti-labor 
groups. They were asked to check on a 
list of traits those which characterized 
factory workers and executives. They 
then marked traits which they thought 
they, themselves, had. Finally they 
checked those characteristics which they 
considered pleasant or unpleasant. The 
pro-labor students saw in workers many 
of the same traits they had and described 
them as pleasant. The anti-labor group 
gave these same traits to executives and 
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to themselves. This would seem to indi- 
cate that values which are important to 
a person, he tends to see in others whom 
he likes or admires. One remembers that 
children first imitate values they would 
like to have and finally emulate them in 
their own behavior. 

Children in many instances tend to 
see in their teachers those qualities which 
they like in their parents and which are 
in process of becoming a part of their 
own personalities. 


Values and Predictable Behavior 


Children need direct control from 
mature adults in their formative years. 
Discipline at this stage of development 
cannot be too subtle or evasive. The 
emotional security in children depends 
upon having definite boundaries within 
which they must live. Crossing these 
boundaries comes to be understood as 
going from the good and acceptable to 
the bad and unacceptable. Values be- 
come established when parents are con- 
sistent and predictable in what they will 
approve as good and what they imme- 
diately react to as bad.* When there is 
fluctuation in reaction to the same be- 
havior, then there is no opportunity for 
the child to come to recognize what is of 
negative or positive value. 

Predictable behavior depends upon 
values consistently held and lived by. 
Children are obliged to accept values 
set by adults. They do not have the ex- 
perience out of which to determine 
whether or not their behavior is suitable 
to a given situation. It is only when adults 
define for the child whether how he has 
acted is good or bad, that the child comes 
to understand what is expected in a 
given situation. 

Many values are obligatory. Through 
long experience and practice society has 


* “Good” and ‘‘bad’’ as here used implies acceptable 
or unacceptable and does not necessarily have moral 
significance. 
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determined values which seem consist- 
ently to be necessary for the well being 
ofits members. However, where obliga- 
tory values are preponderant, then so- 
ciety is autocratic. On the other hand, 
every society has certain values which 
its members must hold, but at the same 
time, has a wide range of permissive 
goals which each person may choose for 
himself. The range of permissive goals 
in a dictatorial society is very limited. 
Permissive goals in a democratic society 
are in the ascendancy. 

Children live by obligatory values set 
by their parents. As they develop and 
have wider experiences they are allowed 
to set more and more of their own values. 
Maturity itself in a democratic society 
might be measured by a preponderance 
of permissive goals with a basic value 
structure taken over from parents and 
from the culture as transmitted by them. 

When the authority of parents fades 
into the rigid authority of the state in 
values to be lived by, a dictatorship 
exists. When the authority of parents 
gradually gives way as children become 
able to discriminate and make choices 
in values, then the democratic process 
is at work. Emotional and social matu- 
rity imply the ability to use judgment in 
choice of values and goals of long or 
short range. 

Many values are transitory. They 
change from generation to generation, 
from stage of development to stage of 
development. These do not have either 
the importance or tenacity of those values 
which have come to be understood as 
destructive or constructive to the ongoing 
of a culture or society. Sometimes con- 
flicts between adults and youth come 
about because the adults tend to place a 
quality that the actual transitory value 
dees not possess. What is conventional 
becomes confused with what is valuable. 
An expression of this confusion is most 
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often indicated by the statement, “youth 
are not like they used to be.” Yet when 
demands are made upon the younger 
generation to sustain the basic value pat- 
tern in which they have been raised, they 
willingly will die for it in order that 
others may be privileged to live under 
these same values. 

Permissiveness in nonessential values 
which are of short duration eases the 
acceptance of basic values which are of 
long duration. Discrimination and con- 
sistency in values which are held as 
obligatory by parents and teachers will 
go far to entrench these in the lives of 
children and youth. When these become 
cluttered and unclear by confusion with 
nonessentials, then their impact upon 
children and youth is dimmed. 

Values themselves are integrating fac- 
tors in personality. As the person inter- 
nalizes the values with which he is identi- 
fied, they become his conscience. If he 
disregards his basic values, then his guilt 
feeling will be relieved only when his 
behavior once again becomes reconciled 
with his priorities. Freud saw external- 
ized values internalized as the super-ego, 
and the super-ego as the controlling 
mechanism of the social self. Self re- 
gard, so essential to the mental health of 
any personality, comes about when be- 
havior reflects socially acceptable and 
basic values. 

Sometimes real values become con- 
cealed by the opposite in behavior. A 
child holds as a value recognition and 
acceptance by his peers. If the child does 
not gain these desired ends, very often 
the values remain stable but the means 
to the end become boisterous and unat- 
tractive behavior. When this occurs, it is 
the responsibility of the adult to help 
this young personality to get his behavior 
back on the track toward the values 
which he holds dear. Self understanding 
makes for predictability in behavior. 
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What a Child Values 


What children value, then, is what 
they are taught to value by either direct 
or indirect means. Parents and teachers 
show their values in their behavior. If 
the behavior is admirable, then children 
tend to imitate to immediately achieve 
that which they admire. As they practice 
the expression of values by imitation, 
they come to identify the admired values 
as their own. When these admired values 
become “controls from within,” as Fritz 
Red] describes them, then they take their 
place as motivation toward emotionally 
mature and socially acceptable ways of 
living. 

Values are taught not only by example 
but by discussion in order that they may 
be understood. Why certain standards 
are held and why others are avoided 
must be recognized if choice in values is 
to be wise. Present-day society offers a 


complex and complicated system of 
values and conventions, and the neces- 
sity of choice is inevitable. 

Values to live by need to be clear 
and with apparent worth if they are to 
become the controlling conscience of per- 
sonalities trained for and dedicated to a 
democratic way of living. 
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DiD YOU NONCE I WENT RIGHT ACROSS THE KITCHEN 
WITHOUT GOING NEAR THE COOKIE JAR? 
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By CHARLOTTE BUHLER, ROBERT HAAS, 


and GERTRUDE HOWARD 


Tools Teachers Can Use 


How can we find out what a child values? 
What are the resources at hand and in the 
teacher’s training that can be put to use? 


Tue TEACHER’S CHOICE OF METHODS 
for his study of children will be deter- 
mined by his specific goals on the one 
hand, and his training on the other. Since 
the teacher’s specific goal is the child’s 
education, he is particularly interested in 
knowing as much as possible about all 
factors that determine and influence the 
educational process. The most important 
of these factors is the child’s motivation, 
that is, his needs, his values, and his 
reactions to the realities of his life. 

How can the teacher whose contact 
with the individual child is limited in 
time and type, and whose training is not 
that of the psychological clinician, find 
ways and means to know more about his 
individual pupil’s personality and moti- 
vations? There are essentially three pos- 
sible approaches for the teacher: 


e First, the gathering and interpretation 
of incidental information obtained in the 
course of school activities and contacts; 

e Second, specifically instituted procedures 
used for the purpose of gaining more system- 
atic and comprehensive information: 

e Third, standardized scientific methods 
for making personality studies. 


The first and second approaches are 
both well known to the majority of teach- 





Charlotte Buhler is assistant clinical professor 
of psychiatry, School of Medicine, University of 
Southern California; Robert Haas is head, Edu- 
cation Extension, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Gertrude Howard is principal, High- 
land School, Inglewood, Calif. 
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for knowing more about the child 


ers. They are illustrated by the examples 
which follow. 


Incidental Information 


Children’s behavior in the work situa- 
tion, during other school activities such 
as those in which he plays, creates, or 
socializes, is observed for the purpose of 
collecting relevant information about 
children. 

Private conversations between teacher 
and child offer opportunities for explora- 
tion of children’s attitudes, interests, 
worries, fears, and other reactions. These 
are extended in the parent-teacher con- 
ferences where the child may be seen in 
relation to his parents’ attitudes and 
values, or in the teacher’s conversations 
with principal, other teachers or profes- 
sional workers in the school system. 


Instituted Procedures 


Expressive techniques are more or less 
familiar to teachers as ways to evoke 
in children “affect materials,” or further 
subjective responses. These often con- 
tain fruitful clues about what is blocking 
or what will facilitate the child’s learn- 
ing. Group discussion, the reaction story, 
film discussion, the discussion of books 
mirroring the child’s own developmental 
problems, open questions, creative writ- 
ing, and role-playing are some of the 
techniques most frequently found in 
classrooms today. 

Planned observations and question- 
naires are somewhat more reliable pro- 
cedures open to the teacher. Child study 
programs, observation schedules, sociom- 
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etry, such questionnaires as the “Wish- 
ing Well,” and various interest invento- 
ries or problem checklists may all prove 
useful to the teacher without achieving 
the depth or validity required by the 
clinician. 

On the positive side, these instituted 
procedures have helped to make teachers 
aware of and alert to the importance of 
children’s emotional and motivational 
processes which previously were not con- 
sidered part of the teacher’s concern. 

However, it must be cautioned that the 
subjectivity and lack of training are pit- 
falls for the interpreter of such material 
and that it should be used only with 
greatest discrimination. 


Scientific Methods 


All of these helpful procedures have 
one shortcoming in common. They are 
all subjective, that is, their utilization 
and interpretation depend much upon the 
individual teacher’s skill and _ insight. 
Because of this it is desirable that the 
teacher should also use objectively scor- 
able and standardized devices in study- 
ing his pupils. Teachers are, of course, 
familiar with tests of mental ability and 
school achievement, and with other com- 
monly used standardized instruments 
such as inventories of special interests 
and aptitudes, and many have had train- 
ing in their administration and interpre- 
tation. 

The most important instruments for 
the assessment of personality factors, 
however, are undoubtedly projective 
techniques. Unfortunately their use 
within the school system is limited. The 
reasons for this limitation are mainly 
two: first, most projective techniques as 
known at present are very time absorb- 
ing in administration and interpretation; 
and second, most of them require a spe- 
cialized training which relatively few 
teachers possess. 
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A projective technique is, largely 
speaking, an indirect approach to the 
determination of personality trends that 
an individual expresses in his actions. 
In this sense the instituted procedures 
and some of the methods used by teachers 
in gathering information may be classed 
as projective techniques. For example, 
the role which a child chooses to play, or 
the way he talks about his family and 
friends in a conversation or class discus- 
sion, reveal his feelings and are indirect 
clues to his personality. The difference 
between these and the scientific techni- 
ques is mainly that the latter are de- 
signed to bring out clinically’ significant 
and usually deeper embedded personal- 
ity characteristics. 

Much thought is being given at the 
present time to the question of how this 
scientific approach may be made acces- 
sible to teachers without requiring exces- 
sive time and additional training. Two 
examples from the writers’ own endeav- 
ors may be quoted. 

The first is a Personality Evaluation 
Form? which is constructed in such a 
way that the teacher is guided to focus 
his attention on clinically pertinent ob- 
servations and questions. The form in- 
cludes instructions to the teacher on how 
to select and organize his knowledge 
about a child according to the clinical 
aspects of the child’s needs, values, and 
reactions to the realities of his life situa- 
tion. In using the Personality Evaluation 
Form teachers have been able to select 
and record data so that certain patterns 
within the child’s personality structure 
became easily identifiable. Included in 
these patterns are psychological needs, 
demands made upon the child by his 
family and society, values and goals 
cherished by himself and family, and 


1The word clinical as used here with reference to the 
psychologist signifies the psychological study of the indi- 
vidual for diagnostic or therapeutic purposes. 

2C. Buhler and G. Howard, Western Psychological 
Service, 10655 Santa Monica Blvd., West Los Angeles, Calif, 
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the child’s pattern of utilizing or coping 
with reality. 

A second projective technique, pre- 
pared with the thought that it might be 
administered by teachers, is exemplified 
by two sets of World Tests,’ one with 
objects and one with pictures. Both forms 
of this test may be administered in a 
comparatively short time and may be 
scored and interpreted according to very 
definite instructions. The results of this 
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test give information about certain spe- 
cific areas of personality including the 
individual’s unconscious goal striving. 
While the gathering of incidental in- 
formation and the conducting of insti- 
tuted procedures will continue to be the 
methods most commonly used, it is to be 
expected that new scientific instruments 
will be developed and that teachers will 
increase their skill and practice in utiliz- 
ing scientific methods such as those now 
represented by projective techniques. 


How Children Tell Us 


They Are Afraid 


By R. M. FINK 


By recognizing symptoms of fear and anxiety we can help children 
learn to be unashamed of fear and express it healthfully to the benefit 
of their personal happiness and general welfare. R. M. Fink is consult- 
ant in mental health, School Health Coordinating Service, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


@ As Gale came running across the 
yard with her lollipop, the cocker spaniel 
bounded up to her. The dog was half as 
tall as Gale and weighed as much. The 
three and a half year old put on the 
brakes and stopped uncertainly. Then 
she began to edge back from the dog in 
small, shuffling steps. 

@ Kermit came home from his third 
grade on report card day. He had numer- 
ous episodes to tell his mother about and 
interrupted her every time she started 
to ask about his report card. Finally, 
pinned down, he was overly casual as he 
said, “Oh, it’s over there in my _ note- 
book.” Whereupon he became unusually 
busy and quiet with a toy jet plane. 
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@ For five years of school Les had 
never missed a day. He had been praised 
by parents and teachers for his perfect 
attendance and had received an award 
in the school assembly. Thursday, Les’ 
parents were obliged to take him along 
when they went to the home of a sick 
relative. He objected and became sullen 
at first. Later during the day his parents 
noted that he seemed not to feel well and 
did not enjoy playing with his cousins. 

All of these children were afraid. 
They were afraid of different things and 
they showed their fears in different ways. 

Fear is a normal emotion. It is expe- 
rienced by all people in the presence of 
real, apparent danger. In addition to 
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the uncomfortable mental stress, there 
are many well-recognized physical reac- 
tions in the various systems of the body. 
These mental and physical reactions are 
interwoven and must be considered as a 
total personality reaction to danger. 

Anxiety is a form of fear. In greatly 
oversimplified terms, it is a generalized 
feeling of apprehension lest something 
might happen. The physical components 
of anxiety resemble those of fear. Since 
the source of anxiety exists within the 
personality, the danger is less likely to 
be over quickly and anxiety reactions 
usually last longer than the reactions to 
external dangers. 

Children (and adults) experience fear 
of several general types. (The following 
is an arbitrary classification. ) 

Fear of material dangers. These are 
the common fears of dogs, oncoming 
automobiles, guns, and other things which 
may actually injure the person. 

Fear of people. These are fears of 
loss of affection or good regard of 
parents, teachers, friends. 

Fears of self-censure. These are fears 
of one’s own feelings of worry or guilt 
resulting from behavior which is believed 
to be wrong or sinful. 

Transferred fears. These are usually 
fears of people or of self-censure which 
have been shifted to fear of material 
dangers. This transfer takes place be- 
cause the real source of fear is too pain- 
ful and frightening to be considered con- 
sciously. When guilt connected with a 
child’s angry feelings toward daddy can 
be transferred to fear of a booger-man, 
the guilt is less painful and the fear is 
easier to endure. 

These last three types of fear usually 
are of the nature of anxiety. Many studies 
indicate that children’s fears are more 
commonly about things that are unlikely 
to happen to them than about things that 
are likely to happen. 
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How Do Children Tell Us? 


Young children are often, even 
usually, quite transparent in their expres- 
sions of fear. They cry when mother 
scolds them. They cling to their parent’s 
hands or knees when a barking dog 
rushes up. They run from a stranger or 
refuse to talk to him. 

At night they ask to have the light 
left on or call for attention—or creep 
silently to the living room door and just 
stand there gaining reassurance from 
adult voices. Sometimes they have fright- 
ening dreams, which are usually normal 
expressions of waking fears, although 
disguised. 

Every parent is familiar with the 
facial expressions of fear—with the 
trembling muscles—with the involuntary 
urination that sometimes accompanies 
fear. 

As children grow older they become 
more devious in hiding their fears. They 
learn, for example, to boast about being 
brave—they “whistle in the dark.” 
Kermit used rather subtle delaying 
tactics to avoid his mother’s scolding 
about his report. When he saw that this 
would no longer work, he withdrew and 
tried to become inconspicuous—a subtle 
method of hiding. 

Les had grown into a more involved 
method of handling fear. He was afraid 
of losing the attention and approval that 
perfect attendance had given him. His 
first reaction was anger toward his 
parents—this probably made him feel 
guilty. Without realizing it Les may 
have transferred his mixed strong emo- 
tions into “not feeling very well” and 
lack of interest in play. 

Henry (13) recently got into trouble 
in school and was told to write a sentence 
500 times. Being a spirited, independent 
boy, he resisted and wrote the sentence 
only 350 times. His punishment was 
raised to 1000 sentences. Again he re- 
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Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisc. 


Attention and approval are important needs of children. 


fused to give in completely and that night 
compromised with 980 sentences. By bed 
time he was not feeling well and he had 
a slight temperature—he thought he 
ought not go to school the next day. 
He forgot this by morning and the teach- 
er settled for 980. 

Transference of fear (and other strong 
emotions) into excusable, physical symp- 
toms is a common trick of the person- 
ality. Which of us has not had a head- 
ache or indigestion from fear? 

Children also learn to run from fearful 
situations without moving their bodies. 
They daydream. They keep quiet for fear 
of being made fun of—or become loud 
for fear of being unnoticed. They find 
excuses for avoiding parties. They seek 
safety in doing and dressing exactly like 
others. 

Generally, as children grow into 
youth, their fears become more directly 
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associated with the danger that provokes 
the fear. These dangers in youth are 
more likely to be associated with social 
and family relationships and with con- 
science. 

Older children and youth become more 
skillful in disguising their fears. And 
for obvious reasons. Most children are 
early taught the false lesson that fear is 
shameful. They grow up thinking that 
only cowards are afraid. These children 
must, then, learn to conceal fear and 
refuse to admit its presence. Sometimes 
the methods of concealing fear lead to 
the anxiety patterns with which adults 
struggle. 

Fear is as normal an emotion as is 
love and affection. Perhaps we can learn 
to be unashamed of both—to express 
both healthfully—to the benefit of our 
personal happiness and the general wel- 
fare. 
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By ROBERT M. GOLDENSON 


CHILDREN TELL—what Makes a Happy Family 


If you have doubts about the future of the 
American family read this article and you will 
change your mind. 


“A HAPPY FAMILY REMINDS ME OF A 
baseball team, with Mom pitching, Pop 
catching, and the kids fielding, with 
everyone taking a happy turn at bat:” 

In these words a 13-year-old boy 
summed up his answer to the question, 
“What do you think makes a happy 
family?”—a question recently asked of 
more than 1500 school children in five 
neighboring communities of New York 
State. Was it a typical comment? Did 
their answers show that the family is a 
strong and going concern—or that it is 
losing ground? 

Every grade from the second grade 
to the last year of high school was repre- 
sented in this study, conducted by the 
New Rochelle Guidance Center in 
Larchmont, Pelham, Mamaroneck, Rye 
Neck, and New Rochelle. Teachers were 
instructed to let the youngsters write 
about the question as they saw fit, with 
no holds barred and no signatures at- 
tached. 

The essays of the 7 and 8 year olds, 
in the second grade, focus on the con- 
crete satisfactions of family life: a picnic 
in the park, the “surprise” Daddy brings 
home, cake on week ends, popsicles 
after school, staying up till nine o’clock 
once a week, holiday celebrations, the 
family pet. But these youngsters are 
ready to give as well as get, to judge 





Robert M. Goldenson is assistant professor of 
psychology, Hunter College, New York City. 
Because of space limitations only the comments 
of children up to 12 years of age are included. 
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by their frequent comments, “I like to 
help my mother,” and “our family is 
happy because we help each other a lot.” 

The short compositions of these second 
graders express another telling theme: 
the do’s and don’t’s of their parents. 
Time and again they say: Do what your 
mother tells you to . . . don’t talk back 
. .. don’t argue or fight . . . eat every- 
thing on your plate . . . mind your man- 
ners ... don’t tattle . . . get plenty of 
rest. These behests they seem to accept 
as a matter of course, and pass them on 
as ingredients of a happy family life— 
probably influenced by the fact that a par- 
ent-substitute, their teacher, is present! 


The 9s Emphasize Relationships 


In the third grade the children put 
less emphasis on concrete details and 
more on the relationships in family life. 
To be happy, they say, “you must get 
along together,” “share things,” “work 
and play together.” Their jobs are often 
the kind that contribute to the whole 
group: feeding the dog, taking sister to 
school, keeping the house neat. Family 
feeling is also reflected in the pleasures 
of these 9 year olds—they frequently 
mention family parties and outings, play- 
ing games with the family, talking about 
pleasant things at meals. In one word, 
happiness means togetherness. 

But these youngsters are beginning to 
show a critical streak, too. Many of them 
are struggling to get their values straight. 
Says one, “Poor families are happier 
than rich families because rich children 
ask for too many things and get them 
too easily.” A few openly voice com- 
plaints against their parents: “We would 
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be happy if my mother and -father 
wouldn’t quarrel”—and one wonders 
what family drama lies behind this 
pathetic remark: “Sometimes my mother 
feels unhappy when my father comes 
home around four or five o’clock in the 
morning.” 


The 10’s Are Down-to-Earth 


The fourth graders seem to be a down- 
to-earth lot, greatly concerned about the 
engineering details of family living. For 
them it is not enough to mention “work- 
ing together;” they get specific about it, 
saying “every member should have a 
certain job.” Though they are ready to 
do their bit, they also insist that the 
other children do theirs: “Why should 
I always have to mail the letters for my 
older sister?” All they ask is fairness— 
a characteristic concern of 10 year olds. 

Perhaps it was this same sense of fair- 
ness that prompted a fourth grader to 
write, “I think mothers should have some 
fun, too. Mothers are always working, so 
you should help her get through so she 
can have fun with you.” Rules there 
should be, but they must be “made by 
all the members of the family.” And you 
can learn to apply the rules intelligently: 
“My brother and I help each other out. 
When I want to go some place he will do 
my chores, and when he wants to go some 
place I will do his.” It is not all work 
and no play with these youngsters; pets, 
picnics, and trips come in for their full 
share, and even letting their parents go 
out “once a week!” It all adds up to 
one succinct conclusion: “Do your chores 
and have fun and go places together.” 


The 11’s Appreciate Family Life 


When you arrive at the fifth graders, 
you realize why this period has been 
described as “the age of maturity in 
childhood.” Judging by their composi- 
tions, children at this age suddenly de- 
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velop a moral attitude and appreciate 
the richness of family relationships. They 
remind us that “the wife and husband 
should be happily married,” but at the 
same time “everyone should love each 
other” and “respect each other’s opin- 
ions;” for “it takes everyone in a family 
to make it happy.” 

More specifically, we are told that 
“The mother should be kind, gentle, and 
generous. The father should be good- 
tempered, kind, and willing to help the 
children with their school work,” and 
both should be “sympathetic and under- 
standing.” This need for understanding, 
which may reflect the growing inward- 
ness of these pre-2dolescents, was admir- 
ably expressed by one girl: “Do you like 
to tell your mother your problems and 
have her help and understand you? It 
gives you a wonderful feeling. Just like 
floating your worries away.” 

Jobs and chores must be carried out 
in a spirit of “teamwork” and “coopera- 
tion,” and though parents should not be 
too strict, they do have to be “quite firm.” 
Pets are not forgotten, but one must re- 
member that they are “a responsibility.” 
Another composition points out that “it 
isn’t fair to say, that is a man’s job and 
that is a lady’s job. You should work 
together.” But perhaps the spirit of the 
whole thing was caught most aptly by 
the youngster who related: “We have a 
pretty big lawn, and one day last sum- 
mer, right after camp, we seeded the 
whole lawn, fertilized the whole lawn, 
rolled it, and cut it twice to make it look 
nice. We worked from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night. Everybody was 
happy and proud. We'd like to do it 
again.” Need one say more? 


Ideas of the 12’s Stated Maturely 


In general, the ideas of the sixth 
grade continue and underline those of 
the fifth, but they are often stated more 
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maturely. The happy family is the united 
family: “I think the most important 
thing in a happy family is being to- 
gether a lot.” 

A new emphasis, more intellectual, 
appears in these papers: the exchange 
of ideas. One sixth grader says, “My 
family and I have round-table discus- 
sions;” another remarks: “We talk over 
problems, motion pictures and plays;” 
while several insist on more guidance 
from their fathers, especially in “‘answer- 
ing different questions on different 
things.” Perhaps their broader outlook 
is also reflected in the fact that neighbors 
come into the picture more often than 
in the earlier compositions: “It is best to 
live in a neighborhood where friends are 
made easily.” 

These 12 year olds make a valiant 
attempt to enumerate the whole set of 
relationships that make a family function 
well. The prize goes to the girl who put 
her views in the form of a recipe. The 
ingredients, she said, are “Cooperation, 
working together, politeness and cour- 
tesy, willingness to listen, willingness to 
add to discussions, cheerfulness and love 
. . « Mix all of the ingredients except 
love as it is the flavoring and is added 
last. Stir well, and make sure no sullen- 
ness enters into the mix. Add the love, 
taking care that it is not artificial. Pour 
into a moderate-sized house and bake. 
Take out when lightly browned, and you 
will have a deliciously happy family.” 


What Is the General Picture? 


Is there a common denominator? Is 
the happy family like that baseball team 
in which “everybody takes a happy turn 
at bat?” 

It is not possible to reduce the welter 
of insights to a single catchy formula— 
and we should not discount the fact that 
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the essays were written in the presence of 
a teacher. But there are some threads 
that follow through. 


e Number One is the fact that to prac- 
tically all these children, happiness in the 
family is primarily a matter of the rela- 
tionships that go on in it, and not some- 
thing external like the house or other ma- 
terial possessions. From first to last they 
emphasize the feelings people have for 
each other: love, understanding, helpful- 
ness, getting along together. Human re- 
lations are the keystone! 

e Number Two is the prevalence of genu- 
inely democratic ideals. These children 
feel strongly that every member is en- 
titled to respect, to a voice in the family 
councils, and a full share of family fun. 
But in return for these privileges, they 
are ready to do their share of the work 
and abide by the necessary rules. In the 
words of one youngster, “A happy family 
is a miniature United States, of which 
democracy is the foundation.” 


e Number Three gives a compelling an- 
swer to those baleful critics who tell us 
that the American family is falling apart. 
The big word in these essays is “‘to- 
gether.” These young people, so varied 
in age and background, agree with start- 
ling unanimity that being together in the 
family and doing things with all of its 
members is the very essence of happiness. 
It’s up to us parents to see that they get 
more family, and get it in the way they 
want it—for basically that is the way we 
want it, too. 

Is the family a team? Of course it is. 
But it is much more: it is the prime 
source of happiness in our lives and the 
lives of our children. The youngster who 
cut right through to this fact was the one 
who said, “The thing that makes a family 
happy is itself.” 
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By JAMES MARSHALL 


The Child and His Community’s Values 


The child is involved in several communities 
—the community of the home, the community 
of the school, and the community of the great 
world outside. 


Ir is THE NEIGHBORHOOD COMMUNITY 
which for the most part supports our 
schools. It is the greater community 
which properly determines the number of 
years the child may be educated at its 
cost, how many children shall have how 
many teachers, what kind of buildings 
shall be used, what matters of study are 
deemed essential to preparation for living 
in the community. The values of the 
greater community, its attitude toward 
children, intellectual pursuits and truth 
are, therefore, every bit as important as 
the values of taxable property in the in- 
terrelationship of the school and neigh- 
borhood communities. 

There are many conflicting values in 
a community arising from many causes. 
These conflicts are frequently exploited 
in the name of ideology, faith, self- 
protection, doing good and, more anony- 
mously, for power. Such conflicts cannot 
be avoided. Except where hostility be- 
comes intense and the power struggle is 
the principal motivation, they are desir- 
able. Without them education would not 
improve and educators would tend to be- 
come complacent. 





James Marshall is past president and member 
of the New York City Board of Education from 
1935 to 1952; formerly member of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO and 
member of several U.S. delegations to UNESCO 
Conferences; member of the Board of the In- 
stitute of International Education. This article 
is adapted from an address he gave at a meet- 
ing of the St. Louis ACE in November 1954. 
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Children are not insulated from these 
conflicts and the manner in which they 
are conducted, and they become a part 
of the political education of children. 
Fair debate, an earnest search for facts, 
and an attempt in good faith to reach 
agreement in school and the greater com- 
munity are educational examples of good 
citizenship. But indifference to commu- 
nity problems may also be a lesson to 
children; the bitterness of the teacher a 
lesson in contradiction between noble 
precept and ignoble behavior or a lesson 
in cynicism; falsehood and character as- 
sassination may prove to be a lesson in 
hatred and violence as means to force 
one’s will on others. When the child 
learns these lessons, the communities of 
which he is a part will then condemn and 
despair of the younger generation. 


Schools Give Social Experience 


Social experience is the seed-factor of 
education in the school community. It is 
the interrelationships between teachers 
and pupils, among children, and between 
the adults which build character. 

The little child enters the school 
eagerly because this gives him a measure 
of his growing up; or fearfully because 
he feels he is losing physical contact 
with Mother’s apron string; or sullenly 
perhaps, wondering whether this is just 
another place to be abused—-but always 
with some uncertainty or anxiety. This is 
his first meeting with authority beyond 
the home community. Here he must 
measure himself against more numerous 
peers than have entered his life before. 
What happens at the school door? How 
do the principal, the teacher, and the 
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recording angel in the office receive him? 
With what respect do they treat the parent 
who has brought him and upon whom he 
has relied for security? How much more 
than the school door is open when he 
enters the new community—not only on 
the first occasion but as he meets each 
new teacher year after year? 

We underestimate the effect of these 
impacts. They can determine reading 
willingness, which is every bit as im- 
portant as reading readiness. They can 
determine, too, attitudes to authority, and 
the capacity to meet peers in friendliness. 

Teaching is leadership and the char- 
acter of social learning follows the nature 
of that leadership. It is because of these 
facts that social attitudes—toward au- 
thority, cooperation, security, pleasure— 
are so largely influenced in the small 
community of the school and, there 
learned, so largely determine attitudes 
toward similar situations in the great 
community. 

The school is also composed of the 
children as a group of peers. Too often 
we fail to recognize the satisfactions and 
pain that come from the interplay of 
peers. Leon Festinger has said: “There 
exists, in the human organism, a drive to 
evaluate his opinions and his abilities. 
. . . To the extent that objective, non- 
social means are not available, people 
evaluate their opinions and abilities by 
comparison respectively with the opin- 
ions and abilities of others.” It is this 
competition—not high competition for 
marks or the teacher’s regard—that helps 
the child to grow just as it helps the adult. 

Among peers the capacity to make and 
hold friendships and the ability to share 
with others develop. Here the dynamics 
of democracy are learned by experience 
or from experience democracy is re- 
jected. This child community needs free- 
dom for its development and the school 
authorities must be wary that a desire to 
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be in on every act in the name of super- 
vision does not destroy the educational 
effectiveness of the peer group. As teach- 
ers understand better that teaching is in 
essence group leadership and that at least 
half of the job is to stimulate the cre- 
ativity of the group, and to encourage 
socially wholesome interrelationships 
among children, will be less difficult to 
integrate the child’s communities. 


Neighborhood Interest Increasing 


Successful coordination of the school 
with the greater community is not easy. 
Much will depend upon the tact and intel- 
ligence of school people, interest of com- 
munity members, and the degree to which 
they are able to act without hostility. 

There has been a marked increase, 
however, in the organization of neighbor- 
hood communities around the school, 
some on district-wide or larger bases, 
some centering on a particular school. 
There are councils, meetings, publica- 
tions focused on the doings and needs of 
schools and children or aiming to provide 
children with interests and associations 
which will prevent delinquency. In large 
school systems these local organizations 
may reduce some of the evils of centrali- 
zation. Through such organizations com- 
munity leaders and local businessmen 
have been given a better understanding 
of what their schools are attempting to 
accomplish and of the schools’ need for 
moral as well as financial support. In 
most communities, however, such con- 
tacts are haphazard and the schools are 
left without a buffer to attacks motivated 
by power struggles and saturated with 
hostility. To meet these situations emer- 
gency committees are appointed; but by 
the time they can act, conflicts rage and 
misunderstanding is accentuated. 

To minimize this it would seem wise 
that each school district, if not each 
neighborhood community, establish pub- 
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lic school consultation committees on 
which, in addition to the superintendent 
of schools and the board of education, 
there should be represented local civic 
organizations, chambers of commerce, 
women’s groups, labor and farm organi- 
zations, the churches and service clubs. 
Such a committee should meet regu- 
larly. School people should explain what 
they are doing, they should answer ques- 
tions, attacks on the school systems 
should be sifted, disputes negotiated in 
conference, and the benefits of group 
consultation and community solidarity 
achieved. In this way, school and neigh- 
borhood communities would have a con- 
tinuous medium of communication. 
Parents and teachers share the respon- 
sibility to give children a sense of status 
and emotional security. To give them 
such security parents and teachers need 
to have more of a sense of partnership. 


What Can Be Done? 


Schools cannot build the home commu- 
nity again to what it was several genera- 
tions ago. Schools can, however, build 
up the prestige of home-making and can 
reduce conflict between home and school. 

They can do several things to bring 
this about. First, they can reassure par- 
ents that Bill and Peggy, when they 
quarrel, are messy in the house, make a 
great hullabaloo, sit idly looking out of 
the window, cling to television at meal- 
times, or insist on roaming about with 
their friends, are not unlike other chil- 
dren and pass through phases of develop- 
ment, difficult for their parents to endure, 
but from which they will generally 
emerge successfully into another, per- 
haps equally unendurable phase, if only 
parents and teachers have patience and 
a sense of humor. This reassurance is 
more important to most parents than the 
details of Bill’s struggles with spelling 
and Peggy’s agony over multiplication. 
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For this more is needed than the con- 
ference at PTA meetings or the lecture by 
the principal on those occasions, and dur- 
ing open school week. I would like to see 
it arranged that every month—certainly 
three or four times a year—parents 
attend classes for a day, making them- 
selves useful as parents of nursery school 
children do. If they must lose a day’s 
pay for this, the state and the employer 
should make up the loss. In Winona, 
Minnesota, the local industries and 
schools have done something like this for 
one day a year. This would enable par- 
ents to see their children in the school 
setting and with other children in a 
child’s climate. 

Second, homemaking courses could be 
improved. Courses in how to dainty up 
the house, select chintzes, or make finger 
sandwiches do not teach parents or pros- 
pective parents how to make the home 
community more attractive and enable 
it to compete with the greater community. 
Human relationships must be added. 

This could be forwarded if every high 
school had a nursery school in which it 
gave teenagers a course in child care. 
Group conferences—not just lectures at 
meetings—could be offered to parents in 
child care and the problems of adoles- 
cents. This would require specially 
trained leaders. It would cost money. 
But the criterion is not the cost in money. 
Rather it is the cost to our civilization of 
the dwindling of the values and opportu- 
nities of the home community. 

No enterprise should be deemed worth- 
less which brings together those several 
communities in which children are par- 
ticipants. It is idle to complain of undis- 
ciplined children, the lack of their cul- 
tural and moral values or the shocking 
increase in juvenile delinquency so long 
as we continue to pay scant attention to 
the dynamics of those communities which 
are the life of children. 
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“War PHONICS TEACHING HAVE YOU 
done within the last two days?” was 
asked in a Language Arts class in an 
effort to get at what teachers actually do 
which they regard as phonics teaching. 

“My second grade is finding words 
that begin with st and pl. I put the head- 
ings on charts and as we find words in 
different places they tell me to put them 
down. We’ll do other initial blends later.” 

“T teach in a nursery school; my class 
are the 3’s and 4’s. I guess you would 
hardly call what I do phonics. But yes- 
terday, several children were playing 
doctor and nurse. Peter complained to 
me that Stevie said he was the ‘zishian’ 
and had to have the stethoscope. Peter 
insisted that only doctors have stetho- 
scopes. I asked Steve to tell us about it 
and he said his father is a physician and 
he does use a stethoscope. So I explained 
that a physician is a doctor and asked 
Steve to say it clearly. Peter got the idea 
and even said physician fairly well him- 
self when he heard it again.” 

“That is interesting,” mused a sixth- 
grade teacher. “Only a day or two ago 
one of my poorer readers came to me 
with her reader asking for the very same 
word. I was helping someone else and 
could only tell her with no attempt at 
analysis at the moment. She kept on 
reading as she walked back to her desk 
and sat down. Then she looked up with 
the light of discovery in her eyes and 
said, ‘Ph says f, doesn’t it, Miss Dunn?’” 

These examples of the differing phonic 
needs of a 4, a 7, and a 12 year old show 
how wide is the range of phonics needs 
and phonics teaching. Broadly conceived, 
the nursery-school teacher who helped 
two children to hear accurately, to speak 
distinctly, to love rhymes, chants, and 
verse is teaching phonics. The sixth-grade 
teacher who merely told the girl the word 
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she needed at the moment had apparently 
done enough analysis and comparison of 
words at other times to help the reader 
make a generalization for herself. 

These instances illustrate the teaching 
of phonics in action, in a context of 
meaning and communication which the 
accumulated research of the past quarter 
century points up as productive. Nearly 
all of these studies support the practice 
of relating phonics teaching very directly 
to reading, spelling, and talking. In some 
quarters this kind of phonics instruction 
is called “related” or “incidental” pho- 
nics. This does not relegate phonics to 
a position of unimportance. On the con- 
trary, this practice of tying phonics in- 
struction to direct communication is prac- 
tical, direct, and productive. 

Some confusion exists, however, over 
just what is meant by the terms, “inci- 
dental” or “related” phonics. Few re- 
ports of classroom investigations give 
exact description of these activities. Sev- 
eral investigators report in considerable 
detail what the “phonics group” did in 
their several experiments. More often 
than not, the experimental group in a 
comparative study had the regulated, 
logical, isolated lessons in phonics. Ordi- 
narily the control group had incidental, 
related, or no phonics. This lack of spe- 
cific detail about related or incidental 
phonics teaching accounts for some of 
our present confusion. It will be the first 
purpose of this discussion to specify 
some of the classroom practices illus- 
trating related phonics teaching which so 
clearly has the preponderance of research 
to substantiate its value. Second, some of 
the more recent research studies will be 
summarized and interpreted in the light 
of children’s needs in communication. 


Practices in Related Phonics 


The first task in communication is to 
build a strong base of oral language. 
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This is a goal of immediate and of far- 
reaching importance. Desirable practices 
observed in various classrooms include: 


e Help children speak so they can be heard 
and understood but avoid self-consciousness 
and frequent interruption. 


e Seat children so they can see the speaker 
—in a semicircle, or with tables or chairs 
facing one another, or close together on the 
floor. 


e Give positive approval to clear speech 
and to indications of improvement. 


e Use appropriate calling games, singing, 
and choral speaking for enjoyment and for 
their natural emphasis upon clarity. The 
singing game “This is what I can do, let me 
see what you can do” with physical demon- 
stration of tapping, bending. swaying is one 
example of a game which “warms” up the 
shy, inarticulate child. “I am thinking of a 
color’ (or name or number) exercises more 
precise pronunciation. 


e Build up assurance of the shy, inarticu- 
late child by gradual induction into play, by 
helping him find a friend to sit and work 
with, by noting his special interests and con- 
tributions. 


e Help children toward clear enunciation 
by good example, by reading stories and 
verse, listening to good records, choral speak- 
ing. 

e Help very fast talkers to slow down by 
trying to relieve pressures whenever possible. 
by playing up the importance of talking for 
the group to understand. 


e Prepare the group for listening at story 
time, for directions, to hear sounds outside, 
sounds inside, high sounds, low sounds, exact 
words. Keep such listening periods very brief. 
Evaluate progress. 


Have fun with words. 


e Find rhymes in stories—have children 
join in with “millions and billions and tril- 
lions of cats” and “I'll huff and I'll puff and 
Pll blow your house down!” 

e Make up rhymes but don’t call this mak- 
ing poems. Say long words for fun (Lake 
Okeechobee for example). Make up words- 
names for pets, for make-believe places. Use 
an occasional tongue twister like Peter Piper. 
Listen for words that begin alike. 
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e Notice children’s names that begin with 
the same sound. 


e Notice other words that begin with the 
same sound. 

Collect pictures of such words—beans, 
barn, book. Make a scrapbook, make a mon- 
tage from magazine or original pictures; use 
puzzle pages from children’s magazines show- 
ing several things that begin with ¢ (or other 
consonants) and one thing that doesn’t. 


Applying Learnings about Sound 


The wealth of sound that children have 
lived with and have learned to control 
(in part) needs to be brought into even 
more orderly command in beginning 
reading. Most schools agree, as does the 
major research of the last 25 years, that 
first reading should be real communica- 
tion for most children, growing out of a 
known and familiar body of meaning. 
Original experience charts lend them- 
selves best to this immediate “here and 
now” meaning. Stories familiar to the 
children’s lives in both setting and epi- 
sode offer another source of early read- 
ing. In this sort of meaningful material 
identification of initial sounds and the 
letters which suggest these sounds is first 
in order of usefulness to children. 

In beginning reading some words are 
“sighted” by the children as entities be- 
cause they carry rich associations for 
them and they are somewhat “learned” 
by location on the chart and by configu- 
ration. In this “experience” story the 
reality of meaning is obvious: 


Mary’s puppy came to school. 
His name is Tony. 
Tony likes bread and milk. 


This chart, recorded in October about 
a real happening in first grade, offered 
stimulating incentive to read, to talk, to 
make pictures, to invent, and to imagine. 
Several days after the first reading and 
enjoyment it also offered to some chil- 
dren a few words as “anchors” in the 
sentences which they had practically 
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memorized by placement. After re- 
reading by teacher and children “help- 
ing” her, the words Mary’s, Tony, bread, 
milk, puppy were found with compara- 
tive ease by five different children. “Look 
at the beginning letter to be sure for an- 
other time,”’ the teacher urged. They told 
a few words that begin with the same 
sounds as do Mary and milk. The teacher 
wrote Mary and Mother together and said 
these words began with the capital “M.” 
She wrote milk, moon together and said 
these started with the small “m.” Tom 
volunteered that his name started like 
Tony and was pleased to be thus associ- 
ated with the fat lovable little puppy. 
The chart was re-read, a line at a time by 
different children, with some help. They 
then dictated another sentence: 

We like the puppy to come to school. 

Someone found puppy twice on the 
chart and pointed out that the letter p 
was in it three times. This boy already 
knew the letter by sight and could apply 
his knowledge to analysis of a sight word. 
Others learned from him. A few in the 
class took part in this activity but showed 
no visible interest in the symbols. Their 
learnings probably extended no further 
than the realization that the chart had 
words which the group had said. They 
enjoyed the reading because they, too, 
had enjoyed the puppy’s presence. 


Relating to Reading and Spelling 


Initial consonants, tied to a meaning- 
ful context, give helpful clues to reading. 
Teaching their use usually precedes em- 
phasis on final consonant sounds. Gener- 
ally consonants in other parts of the 
word seem a natural next step, as in the 
particular instance of puppy, already 
noted. Initial blends also need some 
isolation from the context in which they 
are found. Teachers report increased 
alertness and facility in using blends in 
new words from such activities as: 
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1. Start a chart of words beginning with 
st, after children have met sting or steer or 
some other familiar term. Children add other 
words or ask the teacher to do so. Illustrations 
by the children help those not sure of the 
words by sight or sound. Children cut out 
pictures and ask their teacher to write words 
which they copy. (Such pictures as star, 
stable, stork.) 

2. Make a class scrap book of initial blend 
charts bound together. 

3. In reading, notice new words containing 
the initial blend. 

4. Look for words using the same terminal 
blend (such as first, last, rust). 


Developing Awareness of Vowels 


Practice in teaching vowels apparently 
differs more than in teaching consonants, 
perhaps because the vowels themselves 
offer so many differences in pronunci- 
ation. Mulgrave reports Soames’ study 


of these variations:* 

The five vowel sounds ordinarily attributed 
to English actually express in various spelling 
combinations 15 distinct vowel sounds, and 
it is estimated that there are 250 ways of 
representing these 15 vowel sounds by spell- 
ing. (7) 

Vowel names and their corresponding 
long sounds are taught first in some basal 
series as well as in some less formal se- 
quences of reading instruction. Frequency 
of short vowel sounds is offered as a clue 
for first teaching short sounds, in some 
quarters. In either case children will 
need much guidance in using phonic 
analysis and context meaning to deter- 
mine pronunciation. The former reason- 
ing seems sounder but further research is 
needed to offer further light on propor- 
tions of emphasis in teaching vowel 
variations. 

A study by Bennett, in 1942, under- 
scores the need for careful help in vowel 
sounds.(3) She found that 33 percent of 
the 34,000 errors made by some pupils 


* Mulgrave, Dorothy. Speech for the Classroom Teacher. 
1946, pp. 60-61. Reprinted by permission of Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 
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having remedial instruction were re- 
sponses of words beginning and ending 
like the stimulus word but having dif- 
ferent median vowels. Only 12 percent of 
the errors were reversals. In view of 
popular excitement over reversal tenden- 
cies this item is revealing. Few rules 
seem to help and they must be derived by 
the learners, themselves. Children who 
have gained considerable facility in read- 
ing can see some order in the comparison 
of late, gate, lace, face, whale, sale, 
name, same. After formulating their own 
rule for remembering the generalization 
about syllables ending with e they may 
be led to list other spelling for the a 
sound: hay, eight, steak. The first gen- 
eralization should be well established 
before going on to these variations, 
however. 

How soon should children be taught 
phonic rules even when taught induc- 
tively? Some schools begin such training 
in second grade. A considerable number 
begin it in third and continue it into 
fourth and beyond as needed. In view of 
the finding that a minimal mental age of 
7 years is required for adequate transfer 
of phonic training to independent silent 
reading comprehension it appears that 
third grade is a more reasonable 
place.(5) Only a few gifted second grad- 
ers would be able to digest and use the 
analysis of consonants, blends and long 
sounds of vowels along with all the other 
reading and writing and living activities 
which a good year in second grade im- 
plies. The question to ask is not how much 
phonics can be crammed into early read- 
ing but rather, how much and what 
phonic analysis helps different learners 
at different times. 


Phonics in the Middle Grades 


The extension and refinement of pho- 
nics skills in later grades furthers the 
continuity already begun. More complex 
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words are syllabicated for clearer pro- 
nunciation, for division at the ends of 
lines in writing, and for some help in 
spelling. More difficult variations of 
word patterns are presented. Along with 
visual and structural analysis of words, 
phonic analysis assists in developing in- 
dependence. Relating these activities to 
the talking, reading, and writing of 
middle grades includes such activities as: 


1. Listing and finding new examples of 
words having a common spelling element 
with different sounds (ear, heart, learn). 
Such study activities use words met in con- 
text and alert children to similar construc- 
tion of words in new settings. 

2. Listing words having a common sound 
element but with different spelling (burn, 
earn, stern). 

3. Building “new” words from a familiar 
base (circle, circular, circulation, encircled). 

4. Deriving meanings of suffixes and pre- 
fixes and noting their spelling. 

5. Proofreading one’s writing for spelling 
and other mechanics to make first draft cor- 
rections. 

6. Checking spelling with another pupil 
and/or the teacher before posting or sending 
any written communication. 

7. Using the dictionary under teacher 
guidance for various purposes. 

8. Using the exercises in reading and spell- 
ing books as related to immediate needs in 
reading, writing, and talking. 


Recent Research in Phonics 


Renewed interest in the role of phonics 
in children’s education has stimulated 
research in many quarters. A careful 
summary of these and earlier findings 
was done by Witty and Sizemore in 
1955.(9) In this comprehensive sum- 
mary numerous studies are presented 
briefly and a general concluding state- 
ment terminates the article, pointing out 
the potential contributions and _limita- 
tions of phonics teaching in the reading 
program. 

An earlier summary by Burrows in 
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195] attempted to present the separate 
studies done between 1930 and 1950, to 
interpret these findings in the light of 
their common elements, to describe word 
study exercises in harmony with the 
larger aims of a sound language pro- 
gram.(4) 

One of the most extensive investiga- 
tions of phonics training was reported by 
Agnew in 1939.(1) Third-grade chil- 
dren in Raleigh were the subjects of the 
first part of this experiment. The effects 
of varying amounts of phonetic training, 
as reported by the teachers, were meas- 
ured by a battery of tests. The effect of 
large amounts of such training on oral 
skills was reported as questionable while 
the effect upon silent reading was con- 
sidered as non-advantageous in the early 
grades. A comparison was made with the 
children of Durham, using individuals 
matched for intelligence and number of 
years in school. Agnew found that the 
Durham children, who had had markedly 
more phonetic training in the primary 
grades, excelled by statistically reliable 
differences in tests of word pronunci- 
ation, vocabulary, oral reading, and eye- 
voice span. In silent reading tests no 
consistent difference in speed and accu- 
racy of silent reading appeared. 

In 1943 Russell carried on a diag- 
nostic study of spelling readiness in four 
first grades in Vancouver, Canada.(8) 
Two classes had considerable work in 
phonics related to their whole language 
arts program; two classes had consider- 
ably less time given to phonics. The 
phonics group achieved significantly 
better in 11 out of 12 tests used in- 
cluding both reading and spelling tests. 
The subjects of this study showed a mean 
M.A. of 7.4 and 7.2 for the “phonics 
group” and “little phonics” group, re- 
spectively. This fact lends further mean- 
ing to the findings of Dolch and Blooms- 
ter, in 1937, that an M.A. of 7 years was a 
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minimum for children’s successful appli- 
cation of phonics to silent reading.(5) 

An interesting comparative study by 
the Reverend McDowell was reported in 
1953. (6) Five schools using an intensive 
phonetic approach to reading from the 
first grade on were compared with five 
schools of the same diocese using a 
rounded and’ meaningful reading pro- 
gram in which phonics was treated as a 
subsidiary word study skill.. The 142 
fourth graders in the phonic- method 
schools were compared with an equal 
number in the regular diocesan program. 
McDowell’s data unequivocally affirm the 
superiority of the diocesan program for 
nearly all aspects of reading. The pho- 
nics group did somewhat superior work 
in spelling and alphabetizing but at the 
cost of comprehension in reading. The 
group following the diocesan method 
read faster, and with better comprehen- 
sion than did the phonic group. Further- 
more, the diocesan group, even though 
they scored somewhat lower in spelling, 
were still beyond the expected norm for 
their grade. 

Trends from these and other studies 
indicate the value of phonics training 
related to the program of reading and 
communication, rather than in isolation. 
One other important trend deserves com- 
ment. This is the matter of individuals’ 
variation in assimilating phonic skills. 
Apparently a good number of children 
learn a great many of these skills for 
themselves. Bedell and Nelson in a study 
of fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in the 
National Cathedral School for Girls gave 
intensive training to an experimental 
group in three kinds of word attack.(2) 
The training periods were 30 minutes a 
day and continued for 15 days. The in- 
vestigators report significant differences 
in favor of the experimental group in 
comparing the pre-tests and post-tests of 
the combined fourth, fifth, and sixth 
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grades. These girls were of superior in- 
tellectual ability and from high socio- 
economic levels. This is one instance in 
which an isolated, intensive phonics train- 
ing program netted considerable transfer. 
The intellectual superiority of the sub- 
jects must be considered in viewing this 
finding. The investigators also report 
that some of their subjects learned little 
from the intensive training and caution 
that phonic exercises should not be given 
indiscriminately. Many of these superior 
students had already achieved efficient 
word attack skills through everyday read- 
ing and learning. 

This caution, of respecting individual 
differences, is most timely in view of our 
present renewed zeal for phonics instruc- 
tion. There seems no justification for 
schools, which already have a varied 
reading program with many fine mate- 
rials available for children and which 
already use the phonics instruction re- 
lated to a textbook series, to jump to the 
extreme of also using additional phonics 
books. Children in a fourth or fifth grade 
who already can read well beyond expec- 
tancy for their age and mental maturity, 
who already have a sound program of 
phonics instruction related to their read- 
ing and spelling, surely do not need 
further drill exercises just because the 
case for phonics has become cheaply 
sensational. Nor is it to be found in any 
research to date that doubling the amounts 
of time and drill helps even the less 
gifted who might profit from a reasonable 
amount of phonics help. The law of di- 
minishing returns operates in children’s 
learning, too. 


The case seems well established for 
moderate periods of time given to phonics 
instruction, when children are mature 
enough to profit therefrom, and when re- 
lated to real needs for reading, talking, 
and writing. How much for different 
children may become the goal for next 
steps in research. In the interim, class- 
room teachers may guide themselves by 
children’s evaluations, by their own ob- 
servation of children’s differing attitudes, 
and by their pupils’ application of pho- 
nics learnings in the varied demands of 
talking, reading, and writing. 
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Wauen THE BODY IS RIPE, AND SOCIETY REQUIRES, AND THE SELF IS READY 


to achieve a certain task, the teachable moment has come. 


Efforts at 


teaching, which would have been largely wasted if they had come earlier, 
give gratifying results when they come at the teachable moment, when the 


task should be learned. 
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A Compilation 


I Got Out of My Ruct 


We can all get in a rut but we can also get out. It is such a satisfying 
experience to get out as the following anecdotes testify. 


QNeE MorRNING 6-YEAR-OLD DONALD 
greeted me with, “Last night I dreamed 
you were in a great big hole, Miss C., 
but I came along and helped you out!” 

Strange to say, a week before for the 
first time I had felt myself to be in a 
rut. Possibly my feeling had gotten 
across to the children. Donald did in- 
deed help me out of the hole. 

We talk of teaching being a give-and- 
take proposition. Do we take or only 
give? Since that one depressing week it 
has been fun each day to figure out what 
the children have given me, and it is 
amazing how enriched my life has been 
because of their giving. Children give 
so freely and sincerely. Have you taken 
an inventory? Try it! 


Some Changed Grade Levels 


After teaching kindergarten for more 
than a decade, I began raising some 
questions: What happens to these chil- 
dren next? Are the skills which I stress 
in kindergarten as important in first 
grade? Am I building foundations for 
next steps? Some fears arose, too: Have 
I been too permissive? Have I consid- 
ered them too much as individuals? 

In discussing these ideas with my prin- 
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cipal, she suggested a return to the pri- 
mary grades. When promotion time came 
I progressed with the group, and have 
stayed with them through the first half 
of second grade. 

The results: I know 5 year olds better 
because I know what 7 year olds are 
like. I have a closer contact with recent 
methods and materials in reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, and writing. I had a 
pleasant experience building the next 
step on the foundations begun at home 
and in the kindergarten. 

I had taught junior and senior high 
school subjects for many years. I enjoy 
teaching children, so the grade and sub- 
jects never matter. When I had a chance 
I eagerly took a fourth grade in a better 
school system. I have gained much hap- 
piness with 9 year olds. One semester I 
had a group of third graders, too. It is 
fun to know all ages of children. I should 
like to teach the lower grades sometime. 

Learning new material is like going to 
college for a refresher course. Even a 
transfer within a school system helps. 
Though you might feel indispensable in 
your school, you are never important 
enough to any child if you are not vigor- 
ous, alert, and resourceful. Only good 
teachers are needed today. 

I had not noticed that in eight years 
of teaching the same grade in the same 
room I was slipping into a pattern where 
procedures and activities were becoming 
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routinized, if not actually rigid! That is 
when the tall sides of the rut are begin- 
ning to close in... and there is usually 
just time to chin yourself on the realiza- 
tion that the experiences being offered 
the children are not their own, but those 
of the children in last year’s group, and 
the year before that! Experiences fer- 
reted out of files! This is the time to sit 
back and take a good look at oneself. 

I sent out those necessary little feelers 
and located a new position. The security 
of the former position has given way to 
anticipation of the new; waning enthusi- 
asm has been stimulated by a new point 
of view and possibilities for greater pro- 
fessional growth and wider service to 
youth make that old rut seem very far 
distant! 


Unexpectedly Jolted Out of Ruts 


One cold January day a slip on an 
icy step crushed a vertebra. The doctor 
felt that with a firm brace it might be 
safe to continue teaching. It was with 
many doubts that I approached my room. 
Every movement was painful and awk- 
ward. But I had underestimated chil- 
dren. No adult planning committee ever 
approached a job with more enthusiasm. 
We changed many of our ways of doing 
things so that the children could take 
complete charge. Boisterous boys became 
cheerful scrubbers and game directors. 
Shy girls collected money, cared for work 
supplies, and zipped up teacher’s boots. 
School became more fun for all of us. 

When I find myself taking too much of 
the responsibility in our group living, 
I make believe for a moment that my 
back is broken again, and try to remem- 
ber that given a challenge and a chance, 
6’s have almost unlimited capacity for 
desirable social growth. 


A change in teaching brought me face 
to face with the need for printed charts. 
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I had never used them. I couldn’t even 
print nicely. Just the same—out came 
the chart paper and a felt point pen. The 
new method of teaching proved success- 
ful, but I think the improvement in the 
manuscript on the charts gave me as 
much joy and feeling of success as the 
method of teaching. A compliment from 
my supervisor on the improvement I had 
made in printing brought a crowning 
touch of joy. 


When Techniques Are Varied 


Although we have always enjoyed 
music period in the kindergarten, I de- 
cided to let the children really enjoy the 
piano this year. 

I opened the piano up and showed the 
children how it worked, and then let 
them experiment with it. They soon 
knew that high-pitched notes were at the 
right end of the piano and lower ones 
at the other end. They experimented 
with touch and learned to play lightly or 
heavily to express moods, and faster and 
slower for various rhythms. Everyone 
was eager to participate and improvisa- 
tion was natural and uninhibited. 

Soon I realized how much fun it is to 
improvise when you are free of inhibi- 
tions, and I have been enjoying it, too. 
The children and I now know that music 
is a creative experience to be shared 
with others. 

While studying the “Pioneers on the 
Westward March,” we learned songs and 
square dances, and had made miniature 
scenes of pioneer life. We decided to 
put together what we had been learning 
and be those pioneers for a day. 

One of the parents offered to come 
over on his day off and take colored 
pictures of us on our trip West. 

It was a thrilled and busy class! In a 
short time our room looked like Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, with lanterns, tools, 
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churns, buckets, guns, and costumes. Our 
wagon was made from a reading table 
with heavy paper painted to represent 
the top and wheels. 

When our movie was finished we in- 
vited the parents to see it. 

Recently I reflected on a humdrum- 
ness in my living with children. Each 
day seemed a carbon of those gone before. 

When we went walking or took trips 
to the playground, the youngsters really 
came alive. Then why not broaden out- 
door experiences? 

Getting materials to the playround 
gave opportunity for enthusiastic plan- 
ning and participation by everyone. Shy 
little Ralph became a consultant for 
loading wheelbarrows because of his 
record for fewest spill-outs. Tense Lillie 
grew more relaxed. And pugnacious Lo- 
renzo hummed now as he helped play- 
mates set up housekeeping in a corner 
of the yard. Creativity infused building, 
rhythms, reading, and games. Every- 
thing we did was more satisfying. 

Outdoor living proved a miracle drug 
that revitalized dull teaching! 

e e e 

When my supervisor commented that 
the art work on our walls was talking, it 
gave me just the encouragement that | 
needed. I began to realize that the fin- 
ished product was not the important 
thing— it was to let each child express 
his own creative feelings. 

It kept me busy planning many rich 
and varying experiences that would 
arouse children’s interests and provide 
a feeling of security. It was satisfying 
to know that even though the experiences 
of the children were somewhat similar, 
the products were always different. At 
this time the children’s growth in the 
arts was very noticeable. 

With every effort there were compen- 
sations. Chief among these were the joy 
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in teaching and increased respect and 
confidence of the pupils and parents. 


In a course on “Child Study” I studied 
one child the whole semester. I kept an 
anecdotal record. As sources of infor- 
mation I used complete background ma- 
terial obtained from school records, home 
visits, and other persons. I also used 
life space, observation, sociograms, and 
creative work. 

I established objectivity as my goal. 
I did not allow myself to read between 
the lines; I referred to the records again 
and again. If a pattern of behavior was 
not established, I did not use it in evalu- 
ating the child. 

My reaction to the study showed itself 
in a gradual way. The intense study of 
one child led to the question, “Why does 
Johnny do this?” 

After awhile I found myself studying 
all of my students. Time did not permit 
intensive study of everyone, but I did 
gain a deeper insight into each child’s 
behavior. 

Once again I heard, “Each child is 
different.” But this time I got some con- 
crete information why Johnny was dif- 
ferent—why Johnny’s parents’ attitudes 
reflected in the child, why home visits 
are important, and the like. 


Several Ways Out of the Rut 


I believe three things helped me to 
get out of the rut of shop talk: 

* TI got married. A man’s interest in 
world affairs, politics, sports broadened 
my interests. 

* T took a year’s leave of absence for 
study and travel. I returned with re- 
newed enthusiasms and interest. For- 
gotten were many of the old routines— 
new approaches were needed. 

* T got a hobby not related to my pro- 
fession. I can recommend a writers’ club 
or taking up some phase of horticulture. 
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“What did I do to get out of my rut?” 
First, I taught in a small coal mining 
town where many nationalities were rep- 
resented and in the process of “melting.” 
Second, I traveled over the state as a 
consultant on elementary education—in- 
cluding education of the handicapped. 

“What was the rut I was in?” I think 
that it was the fact that I didn’t realize 
to what extent it was possible to use the 


resources about me. Such aids range 
from help in motivating and furthering 
individual and group interests to aid in 
guiding child growth and development. 
These resources include parents as the 
first source, child guidance workers in 
county organizations, state workers such 
as psychologists, book company consult- 
ants, county and city librarians, and 
interested local people. 


Aa A A 


Mrs. Mary Michel, a teacher of 6 year olds in the Indianapolis Public Schools, read Ruth 
Krauss’ book I’ll Be You and You Be Me to her group. The children began to think and 
talk about the meaning of being friends and the teacher wrote their thoughts so they could 


be shared with others. Here they are: 


If you are sick and need some soup or groceries. 


I will run to the store for you 
Because we are friends. 


If you fall down and skin your knee 


I will ask Mother to put a band-aid on it 


Because we are friends. 


If you hit me and I hit you and then, we quarrel 


I will be sorry and make up 
Because we are friends. 


If I have a red truck and you want to play with my red truck 
I will let you play with it or trade even 


Because we are friends. 


If you want to ride my new bicycle, 


Or play with my tiny tears doll, 


I will share with you (but you will be careful, won’t you? ) 


Because we are friends. 


If you come to my house to spend the night 


And you forgot your pajamas, 


I will-let you sleep in my prettiest pair 
Because we are friends (but you really should have brought your own!). 


If you forget and do something like playing with matches 


Or running in the street, 


I won’t tell on you so you will get a spanking 


But I will remind you politely that we just don’t do that 


Because we are friends. 


When you find your “high voice” or learn to cut on the line, 


Or read a book, 
I will be happy too. 


Because we are friends. 


And if you are sometimes very. very cross 


I will love you anyway 
Because we are friends. 
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concerns for children are worldwide 


... In Nigeria 


Wirn tHe creation oF THE FEDERATION OF 
Nigeria in October 1954 the vast country 
(which is roughly the same area as the Atlantic 
seaboard states from Massachusetts and New 
York through Pennsylvania down to and in- 
cluding Florida) took another step toward 
self-government. Although the Federal Gov- 
ernment still has exclusive jurisdiction over 
certain matters, such as defense and communi- 
cations, and joint authority with regional gov- 
ernments over such matters as welfare of labor, 
the three regional governments have almost 
exclusive authority over educational matters 
at the primary and secondary level. 

The development of primary education has 
always been accelerated in British Colonies, 
and the approach of self-government and recent 
changes in Nigeria illustrate this fact. 

It is interesting to record that when the 
first single Department of Education for the 
country was formed in 1929, 146,598 children 
attended primary schools. By 1951 the number 
kad increased to 1,002,533. This rapid ad- 
vance has continued. 

Even so, in 1953 only about a quarter of 
Nigeria’s five million children between the 
ages of 7 and 14 were attending primary 
school. At this time the Eastern Region had 
2 children out of 5 in school, the Western 
Region, including the capital, Lagos, had 1 in 
3, the Southern Cameroons (United Nations 
Trusteeship Territory) had 1 in 4, and the 
predominantly Moslem North had 1 in 20. 
The North, however, continues to have the 
highest ratio of trained compared with un- 
trained teachers. This concern about the main- 
taining of standards is a predominant factor 
in the present policy of not sacrificing quality 
for quantity even temporarily as far as this 
can be avoided. 

At the present time, however, the gap is 
being rapidly closed, especially in southern 
Nigeria. Regional governments in the West 
and East, and the Federal Government in 
Lagos have embarked on imaginative and pro- 
gressive plans for providing free universal 





J. R. Bunting is deputy chief, Federal Adviser on 
Education, Lagos, Nigeria. 
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primary education. In the Western Region 
alone, approximately 395,000 children between 
the ages of 6 and 7 entered primary schools 
on January 18. By January 1957 it is expected 
that similar plans will come into effect in the 
Eastern Region and Lagos. Throughout the 
entire country, 700 miles from south to north 
and 650 from east to west, the 32,000,000 
people (roughly the population of the states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts) are finding new schools springing up 
wherever they are gathered in their towns. 

It is impossible in most cases to give accu- 
rate statistics for age groups in Nigeria today 
as in only a few areas is the system of regis- 
tration of birth and the use of birth certificates 
usual. Normally the “sworn declaration” or 
parents’ estimate is accepted. 

The major educational problem now being 


tackled by Federal and Regional Governments. 


is the training of teachers. About two-thirds 
of the present primary-school teachers in the 
mission, local authority, and government 
schools have received only 8 years of primary 
education themselves with little or no special- 
ized training. The remainder have attended 
the various colleges and have obtained a 
teacher’s certificate. 

It should be stressed that government has 
very few primary schools and the credit for 
the facilities provided for so many years must 
go mainly to the various missions including 


some from the United States. In recent years 


the local authorities have played an increasing 
part in providing primary facilities but, of 
course, considerable sums are being made 
increasingly available by the governments 
concerned in the form of grants-in-aid to assist 
in the expansion of what began a lifetime ago 
as a series of pioneering efforts. 

Consequent upon “regionalization” there 
have been certain changes in what was for- 
merly a unified policy for education. In the 
primary schools we now find, for example, the 
Western Region providing a 6-year course, 
whereas the Federal and Eastern Region pro- 
pose to keep to the 8-year course previously 
followed. The Northern Region’s primary 
course is normally of 7 years’ duration. 
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The curriculum, too, will now vary in cer- 
tain ways, but although the vernaculars 
(mainly Hausa, Yoruba, and Ibo) will con- 
tinue to be taught in the areas concerned, the 
present common policy in language teaching 
is to ensure that children leave the primary 
schools able to read, speak, and write English. 
There is too considerable stress on the 3 R’s. 

The Western Region prepared and published 
a revised syllabus for the 6-year course and 
this is followed in broad outline in every pri- 
mary school in the Region. Although a list of 
textbooks is recommended, freedom of selec- 
tion remains. 

Rural science no longer appears in a sched- 
ule in the Western Region but is still common 
elsewhere in Nigeria. In the West this subject 
and domestic science and handicrafts are being 
developed in the secondary schools. An inter- 
esting addition not so far found in primary 
schools outside this Region is civics—which 
includes a broad course in citizenship and 
character training. 

At the end of the course the children take 
an examination, set regionally in some cases, 
or by government and individual voluntary 
agencies (or mission authorities) in others, 
and this entitles them, if they pass, to a First 
School Leaving Certificate. This enables them 
after a short period as a teacher in the lower 
classes of a primary school to enter an Ele- 
mentary Teacher Training Center. The Cer- 
tificate also has some commercial value for 
those who do not go further with their educa- 
tion after leaving the primary school. 

As would be expected, most of the schools 
are for day pupils, but in the Northern Region 

ere is a large number of primary boarding 
schools and the average standard of buildings 
and equipment there is comparatively high. In 
many areas in the South and particularly in 
the East, voluntary labor is often provided by 
village communities when sites are being 
cleared and buildings erected and this is but 
one manifestation of the tremendous enthusi- 
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asm for education which has encouraged the 
governments of the Eastern and Western Re- 
gions to devote such a high percentage of their 
annual income to education. This enthusiasm 
is also reflected in the steady growth of Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

The education of girls has made far more 
progress in the South than the North where 
the great shortage of African women teachers 
is a barrier to progress in this direction. 

Outside the normal curriculum, and espe- 
cially in the towns, out-of-class activities are 
encouraged, but normally these are limited to 
annual athletic sports and occasional football 
matches. Many of the children are expected to 
help in the homes and on their parents’ farms 
and they have little normal leisure. 

Many schools now provide a midday meal 
at cost price and in the Western Region the 
experiment of providing all schools with a 
first-aid box is being more widely applied, and 
free medical services are now available there. 
Small libraries are now more common. 

Apart from a few books in the vernacular, 
all the textbooks in use are printed in England 
but editors and publishers are now showing 
an increasing interest in preparing books 
which in text, content, and illustrations are 
particularly well suited for schools in West 
Africa. 

The approximate average annual cost of 
maintaining a child in a primary school varies 
from £7 ($20) in the North to £4 ($11) in the 
Fast. 

Broadly speaking, then, there is an increas- 
ing awareness of the need for expanding edu- 
cational facilities throughout the country. The 
popular demand for this increases each year 
and the elected representatives of the people in 
their deliberations in the Federal House of 
Representatives and Regional Houses of As- 
sembly are translating these wishes into action 
by allocating more and more of their resources 
each year to providing what the electorate so 
enthusiastically demands. 
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Can you identify these national shrines and centers of interest and 
activity in your Nation’s capital? Why not add to your personal re- 
sources by visiting them when you attend the 


1956 Study Conference, April 1-6, Washington, D.C. 


For information, write the Association, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 























SEE how completely these new Macmillan 
programs meet your elementary social- 





studies needs: 


THE MACMILLAN 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY SERIES 


GRADES 4-8 BY EDNA McGUIRE 


featuring: 
e Vivid, easy-to-read style. 
e New functional illustrations that actually teach. 
© Exceptionally fine program of map study. 
© Study aids that develop skills and stimulate interest. 
© Extensive vocabulary development. 


The McGuire program in your school is assurance of success 
in teaching history! 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SERIES 


BY CUTRIGHT, CHARTERS, AND OTHERS 


A new six-level unified social-studies program with good 
citizenship as its goal. 


WHIPPLE and JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES, Rev. 


(5-book or 6-book series) 


The outstanding modern geography program for elementary 
schools! 


For complete textbook programs in all the major subjects 
all through the grades, LOOK TO MACMILLAN! 


She Macmillan Company 


NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 DALLAS 21 ATLANTA 9 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 


News HERE and THERE . 
By FRANCES HAMILTON 





New ACE Branches 

Fordyce Association for Childhood Education, Ark. 

Butte County Association for Childhood Education, 
Calif. 

Pikes Peak Association for Childhood Education, 
Colo. 

Topeka Association for Childhood Education, Kans. 

Springfield Township Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Montgomery County, Pa. 


Reinstated 


Northeast Johnson County Association for Childhood 
Education, Kans. 

Eastern Michigan College Association for Childhood 
Education, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


New Life Member 
Charlotte Zartman, Freeport, IIl. 


Goals and Gifts for ACEI Center 
Specific goals for the ACEI Center in Wash- 


ington, D. C., are: 
Land space 25,000 sq. ft. 
Building space 7,500 sq. ft. 
Dollars 225,000 
Received to date 22,307.30 


Friends of children and the Association as 
well as individuals and branch members are 
joining together to achieve these goals. Gifts 
received are recorded in the ACEI Newsletter 
published monthly. Those wishing to keep 
informed on the progress of the project, at 
their request, will be placed on the Newsletter 
mailing list. (Contributors automatically re- 
ceive the Newsletter.) 

Each week’s mail brings an interesting as- 
sortment of gifts. Large or small, every con- 
tribution has its own special value. Some 
gifts honor friends. Some are the proceeds 
from gay. good times. A recent gift is the 
result of the sale of old gold. A surprising 
number of donors are “repeaters,” giving gen- 
erously at intervals convenient to them. All 
who contribute will help to insure the ongoing 
services of an Association dedicated to im- 
proving opportunities for all children. 

You are invited to join them in their efforts 
to provide a functional ACEI Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Action for Children 


ACEI members have worked for a year tu 
meet the needs of children as outlined in the 
1955-57 Plan of Action. At this midpoint, it 
is important for individual members, ACE 
branches, and State Associations to re-examine 
the Plan of Action and to take stock of prog- 
ress made to date. Only on the basis of a care- 
ful assessment of the present can effective plans 
for the next year’s work be made. It will take 
the united efforts of many people who want 
better things for children to achieve the goals 
set in the 1955-1957 Plan. 


“Childhood Education” Plans 


The 1956-57 issues of CH1LDHOoD Epuca- 
TION will be considered by members of the 
Editorial Board and the ACEI Executive 
Board who attend the annual meetings of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors at Atlantic City in February. 

At the open Editorial Board meeting to be 
held during the ACEI Study Conference in 
Washington, D. C., conference registrants may 
participate in planning for the contents of the 
nine issues of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION pub- 
lished in 1956-57. 


Open House at ACEI 


Members of ACEI and friends of the Asso- 
ciation who were in Washington, D. C., for 
the White House Conference on Education 
attended open house at ACEI Headquarters 
on the first day of the Conference. 


“Social Studies for Children” 


A social studies program for children in a 
changed and ever-changing world is the sub- 
ject of the newest ACEI bulletin. Off the press 
the first of February, Social Studies for Chil- 
dren has been prepared by three authors. 
Agnes Snyder of Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y., has written on “Social Studies in 
the Elementary Curriculum”; Lucile Lindberg, 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y., writes on the 
“Social Studies in the Context of Social Liv- 
ing”; and John McGill of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, writes on “Organizing the 
Social Studies Program.” 

The new bulletin interprets the social studies 
broadly and states many specific areas of con- 
tent. Also defined are the many and varied 
skills acquired by children who participate in 
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a sound social studies program. Teachers 
who work with children during any of their 
school years and parents who are seeking ways 
to enrich their children’s experiences and 
understand the objectives of the school will 
profit from reading and using this bulletin. 
It is available from ACEI, 1200 15th St.. N.W.. 
Washington 5, D. C. Price, 75¢. 


Important to Register Early 


If you are expecting to attend the ACEI 
Study Conference in Washington, D. C., April 
1-6 (and we hope you are), it is important 
that you register for the Conference and make 
hotel reservations as early as possible. An 
insert in the December issue of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION gives information about the Con- 
ference program and registration procedure. 

In order that all those who attend the Con- 
ference may do so under satisfactory and 
enjoyable circumstances, it may be necessary 
to close registration prior to the opening of the 
Washington meeting. Decide now to attend the 
1956 ACEI Study Conference! 


“Day in a Nursery School” 


ACEI headquarters staff had an opportunity 
to see a new filmstrip, “Day in a Nursery 
School,” produced by the Nursery School 
Association of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. It is interesting to note that this strip, 
designed to explain the nursery school pro- 
gram to the public of the British Isles, might 
be used for the same purposes in the United 
States. The 22 pictures are in color and several 
of them are unusually lovely pictures of chil- 
dren. The strip may be purchased from 
NSAGBNI, 1 Park Crescent, Portland Place. 
London W. 1., for £2.12.6 ($7.35). 


Worth McClure To Retire 


Worth McClure, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, 
will retire in July 1956. Dr. McClure has 
served AASA as executive secretary for 10 
years. He taught in the public schools of 
Seattle, Washington, and served as superin- 
tendent of schools there and in University 
City, Missouri, before coming to his present 
position. 

During this time he has rendered increas- 
ingly valuable service to school administra- 
tors and to education in general. The mem- 
bership of AASA has increased under his 
guidance. The professionalization of the super- 
intendency has advanced steadily. 
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Journal Features Kindergarten Education 


The August 1955 issue of the California 
Journal of Elementary Education deals exclu- 
sively with kindergarten education. It con- 
tains good articles of general and specific 
value to those teaching four and five year olds. 
It is available by writing to the State Depart-. 
ment of Education, State Education Building, 
721 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 14. Calif. 


Council on Elementary Science 


The National Council on Elementary 
Science will hold a meeting following the 
ACEI Conference in Washington, D. C. Ses- 
sions will be held in the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
on Saturday, April 7, 1956. 


International Meetings on Education and 
Social Work 


Two meetings of importance to people in- 
terested in the well-being of children will be 
held in Europe. 

The Thirty - fifth Anniversary and Ninth 
World Conference of the new Education Fel- 
lowship will take place in Utrecht, Holland, 
July 26-August 8. The conference theme will 
be “Constructive Education and Mental Health 
in Home, School, and Community.” 

This conference is for any who are working 
for children or young people, whether as par- 
ents, teachers, administrators, special or wel- 
fare workers, in the Children’s Courts. or in 
some branch of the medical and ancillary pro- 
fessions. Members will have ample opportunity 
to share and discuss their own educational 
knowledge and experience. 

For further information about the meeting 
write: J. B. Annand, International Secretary, 
New Education Fellowship, 1 Park Crescent, 
London, W.I., England. 

The Eighth International Conference of 
Social Work will take place in Munich, Ger- 
many, August 5-10. There will be plenary 
sessions, panels of experts, study groups, and 
conducted visits. For additional information 
write to the Secretary General, 345 E. 46th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Consultants on Elementary Education 


The National Council of State Consultants 
on Elementary Education will hold its annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C. Meetings will 
be held at the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
March 26-29, 1956. Grace Alder Dorsey, 
supervisor of elementary education, Mary- 
land, serves as president. 
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Books for Children .. . 


Editor, CHRISTINE B. GILBERT 





NOAH’S ARK. Retold and illustrated by Tony 
Palazzo. New York: Garden City Books, 575 
Madison Ave., 1955, Unp. $2.50. The well- 

known children’s illustrator; Tony Palazzo, has 

drawn some outstanding pictures to accom- 
pany his retelling of the story of Noah and 
the flood. The concept is childlike, with the 
result that this new picture book in color will 
do a great deal to make this favorite Bible 
story more understandable to today’s children. 
Ages 4 to 8. 


IT’S ABOUT TIME. By Miriam Schlein. Pic- 
tures by Leonard Kessler. New York: Wil- 
liam R. Scott, 8 W. 13th St., 1955. Unp. $2. 

Young children have little concept of time, and 

a “long time” or a “short time” is not under- 

standable to them, as many parents soon 

realize. This is an excellent book to give to 
children when they first become interested in 

this concept. for it treats time not only in a 


realistic but also in an imaginative way, such 
as, “Time is all the days you must wait until 
next summer comes.” Ages 5 to 9. 


THE ILLUSTRATED TREASURY OF CHIL- 
DREN’S LITERATURE. Edited by Mar- 
garet E. Martignoni. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, 1955. Pp. 512. 
$4.95. Many parents and teachers are look- 

ing for a one-volume anthology of children’s 

stories. While such volumes never replace 
individual stories with their own fitting illus- 
trations and distinctive format, these collec- 
tions of stories do have a certain value. This 
book is particularly fine for a teacher’s or 

parent’s ready reference, for it includes 49 

famous stories. 44 fairy tales, 50 of the 

Mother Goose rhymes, and 79 favorite child- 

hood poems, as well as fables, legends, and an 

ABC. The selection was made by a children’s 

librarian and the illustrations are the original 

ones which have been reproduced. This is 
truly a “treasury.” Ages 4 and up. 


There are many well-known and _ beloved 
(Continued on page 292) 
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it's an experience 


Community Playthings offers you the ROCK & 
WHIRL. It’s a see-saw and a cradle and a merry-go- 
round all in one. Built for a long life in nursery 
school or kindergarten. This and many other sturdy 
play devices are in the new 1956 Community Play- 
things catalog—available this month. 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS, RIFTON 2, N.Y. 
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Easy-to-use speech program 
complete with audio-visual aids! 





: TALKING ‘TIME—Hand- 
. book for primary grades, 

includes: speech games, 
exercises, poems, stories, 
group Co Pac 
‘guide ° speech rapy, 
thorough index. Two or 


1 yemmanneemneeaeamammnnntcteintetra remnant ec anmmnans atten mt 


" use materials for group dis- 


Make speech improvement a more definite part of your 
pupils’ classroom experience. More careful, correct 
oral communication is so essential for every child! 





This Webster speech program has been developed 

largely by Louise Binder Scott, recognized speech 

authority. It is practical, rich in methods and materials 
. with a minimum of technical theory. 


ORDER ANY.. -OR ALL.. . OF THESE SPEECH TOOLS NOW: 


SPEECH WAYS—Hand- ps 
book for middle grades, — ; 
helps older child to better 


speech through speaking 
opportunities. Ready-to- 


cussions, role-play, story. 





more copies. ...... $1. " telling. Two or mor Oh. 
; (postage extra) J s opine engee) $2.70 70 . Boy. 








LISTENING TIME—Three 
Record Albums for pri- 
mary grades, include: 
Stories; poems for sound 
discrimination, listening 
and relaxation; Louise 
Binder Scott is narrator, 





ro Each album, I, ll or III 
4 (postage extra) $6.00 


TALKING TIME FILM- 


- color, with imaginative 


piano accompaniment. 


STRIPS — Two series of 
eight filmstrips each: Full- 


**sound” characters that 
help child ‘‘see, feel, hear’ 
sounds; games, poems, 
questions, exercises. Each 
filmstrip set, Series I or II 
(postage extra) $25.00 








WHAT THEY SAY— 
\ Kit of 25 Flash Cards for 
f—7\ primary grades: drawings 
a child: full lesson plans 
for you. Two or moresets._ . 
omape etre, $2.85. 


eeeeeeee 





SINGING FUN—80 | 
page song handbook for. 
primary. teacher—words 
and music for 72 songs, 
many re copies. $L.AT 3 
or more copies. . :$1.41 

= 





CRESCEPECHEDUUCECEEACEHESECAEES TECECEECERTECUTERST SEES 


SPEECH CORRECTION GUIDE with chart for testing ; 
children on sounds; information for correcting faulty speech-sound ° 
habits; suggestions for speech development for class. Send for your : 


copy today: 1808 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
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WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY . St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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PLA JUMBO-BLOX 
y 


WILL Stimulate Social 
and Dramatic Play! 


: For Nursery School 
Through Second Grade 





or 

Low priced, too! 12 Big 12x6x6-in. 
hollow Blox and 4 3-ft. boards (basic 
#4 unit) for just $30! And they 
lock together simply, easily, quickly 
to make things sketched here, plus 
countless others — without teacher 
help! Develop initiative, coopera- 
tion; teach concepts of space rela- 
tions and numbers; big enough to 
build rea/ things. Clear, A-grade Pon- 
derosa Pine; last for years and years! 





MOR-PLA BLOK-TRAIN 
¢ Puts Your Mor-Pla 
¥ ’ Blox on Wheels! 
’ Makes a real ride-on train 


ta, —Safe, sturdy—more than 
15% feet long. What fun! 










Train shown here with 
4 Mor-Pla Blox locked on 


4 Big Cars Hook Together Easily! 


Made of strong, %4-inch birch ply- 
wood for rugged use. Child can 
quickly, easily hook cars together 
or take them apart. For hauling, 
riding, sharing, learning. Fun for all! 
Just $18.50. 


All prices are f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


Write for further information 
or order now, direct from 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Books for Children 
(Continued from page 290) 


authors of children’s books whose work is 
consistently outstanding. Their new books are 
eagerly awaited by children as well as teachers 
and librarians, and therefore need only to be 
mentioned to be purchased. 


SANTIAGO. By Ann Nolan Clark. Illustrated 
by Lynd Ward. New York: Viking, 18 E. 
48th St., 1955. Pp. 189. $2.75 Ann Nolan 

Clark’s distinguished new book tells the poeti- 

cal and imaginative story of Santiago. Santi- 

ago, the foster son of a proud Guatemalan, 
was an Indian boy, but had been separated 
all of his childhood from his own people. This 
is the story of his struggle to find himself and 
relate himself to his own people. Ages 10 
to 14. 


A TRIUMPH FOR FLAVIUS. By Caroline 
Dale Snedeker. Illustrated by Cedric Rogers. 
New York: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 419 
4th Ave., 1955. Pp. 87. $3. Caroline Sned- 

ecker has given us some fine background 

stories for early Greek and Roman history. 

In her new book we see a 10-year-old Roman 

boy, Flavius, come to the realization that the 

conquerors (the Romans) were often cruel in 
their dealings with the conquered (the 

Greeks). A fine story for 8 to 12-year-olds. 


PHILOMENA. Written and illustrated by Kate 
Seredy. New York: Viking, 18 E. 48th St.. 
1955. Pp. 93. $2.75. Bohemia is the set- 

ting for Kate Seredy’s new story of Philomena, 

a sturdy, honest, clean and humble little 12 

year old who lived with her grandmother 

Babushka. At her grandmother’s death, Philo- 

mena had to go to Prague and make a way for 

herself. A warm, tender-hearted story of the 
determination of a little girl to be true to her 

upbringing. Ages 9 to 14. 


LONGER FLIGHT. A family grows up with 
books. By Annis Duff, New York: Viking. 
18 E. 48th St., 1955. Pp. 269. $3. All the 

parents, teachers, aad librarians who have 

treasured Annis Duff's earlier book, Bequest 
of Wings, for the wonderful picture it gave of 
the importance of a family’s sharing of books. 
will extend a warm welcome to her new vol- 
ume, Longer Flight. This continues the story 
of her own family’s growing up with books. 
As they become older they explore Shake- 
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speare and the Bible, find the fascination of 
history and biography, and delve into the 
allied arts of theater, music, and museums. 
Johnny not only can read, but does read in this 
book. Ages 12 up. 


PRAIRIE-TOWN BOY. By Carl Sandburg. 
Illustrated by Joe Krush. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 383 Madison Ave., 1955. Pp. 
179. $2.75. This volume has been excerpted 

from Always the Young Stranger, Carl Sand- 
burg’s recollections of his early life. This is 
more than an account “of one boy of Swedish 
immigrant parents; it is true Americana that 
brings close to the reader the vast prairie lands 
and the growth of our country.” A distin- 
guished autobiography which will appeal to 
young people today. Ages 12 up. 


FIRE-FIGHTING MOSE. By Harold W. Fel- 
ton. Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson. New 
York: Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 1955. 
Pp. 173. $2.75. Harold Felton, who is well- 

known for his retellings of the tall tales of 

Pecos Bill and John Henry, has told the hu- 

morous story of Mose, the great fireman whose 

heroic rescues made him the most famous 
member of New York’s Volunteer Fire De- 
partment from 1830 to 1870. An excellent 

volume to read aloud to boys 10 to 16. 


HARRIET TUBMAN. By Ann Petry. New 
York: Crowell, 432 4th Ave., 1955. Pp. 256. 
$2.75. Ann Petry, one of our outstanding 

authors, has written the remarkable story of 

Harriet Tubman, the “Conductor of the Under- 

ground Railroad.” Born in slave quarters on 

a plantation in Maryland, Harriet Tubman 

was determined to see her people free, and, in 

all, she helped 300 Negroes to escape via the 
underground railroad. This is an exciting, 
heroic story, which will help to give a more 
adequate and correct picture of this important 
era in our history. Ages 12 to 16. 


THE BORROWERS AFIELD. By Mary Nor- 
ton. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1955. Pp. 215. 
$2.50. All who remember Mary Norton’s 

wonderfully imaginative story of The Borrow- 

ers have asked what happened to Pod and 

Homily and Arrietty. The Borrowers A field 

gives the answer and tells us more about the 

small people who lived beneath the kitchen 
floor in a quiet old English country house. 


Ages 8 to 12 
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SOME THINGS ARE 
WORTH WAITING FOR... 


THE WORLD 
OF NUMBERS 


1957 EDITION 


The “extra dividends” in this 
new series of arithmetic texts 
will make you glad you waited! 
You will have the satisfaction of 
using the most modern texts 
ever designed to: help you teach 
arithmetic. 


READY JANUARY 1957 


She Macmillan Company 


Chicago 16 Dallas 21 
San Francisco 5 


New York 11 
Atlanta 9 
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Books for Adults... 


By CHARLES DENT 





This month the books were selected because 
they relate to acquiring values—either directly 
or indirectly: through reading, through lead- 
ers, through testing how concepts develop, and 
through direct teaching. 

All the people reviewing books are on the 
faculty of the University of Texas, Austin. 


BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT IN 
CHILDHOOD. By Alfred L. Baldwin. New 
York: Dryden, 31 W. 54th St. 1955. Pp. 
619. $6.25. This is a thought-provoking 

book in the field of human development. The 

author attempts to develop a theoretical frame- 
work which can be of help to educators in 
predicting how children behave and develop. 

A distinction is made between child be- 
havior and child development. Part I is de- 
voted to ideas about how children behave in 
specific situations. Part II attempts to predict 
how the child’s personality will change and to 





Creative Rhythm Records 


identify the causes of the changes. It involves 
a theory of growth and change. 

In Part II such topics are included: (a) Is 
the process of maturation predetermined at 
birth, or can it be changed by a challenging, 
stimulating environment? (b) What are the 
effects of different societies on the child’s per- 
sonality and on the kind of adult he becomes? 
(c) How do children learn and how do they 
acquire adult values? 

Guidance of children toward the goal of ma- 
turity would be clarified through knowing the 
characteristics of maturity. This book is de- 
veloped by contrasting the behavior of chil- 
dren with that of a hypothetical ideally mature 
adult. Child behavior is seen as the basis of 
mature behavior, but also, as very different 
from that of an adult. Clues for the guidance 
of immature behavior toward more mature 
behavior may be gained. This is another ex- 
cellent book.—Reviewed by CiypE Martin, 
Curriculum and Instruction. 


BASAL READING INSTRUCTION. By Ger- 
ald A. Yoakam. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1955. Pp. 357. $4.50. In this book Yoakam 

has departed from the teaching of reading in 
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accompaniments of piano,percussion,songs 


valuable for their 
simplicity, definite 
rhythms, correct 
time lengths. Made 
with children for 
their needs and 
enjoyment, 


industries 
trucks 
hallowe'en 


christmas 
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terms of skills and knowledges to be taught at 


each of a number of specific grade level divi- j TRAIN AS WELL 


(a) Is sions. It is organized in eight major develop- 


ca mental steps or phases involved in the total AS ENTERTAIN... 


reading process or program: readiness; sight 


volves 


nging, 2 : : : 

~ Kal recognition; independence in word recogni- va 
tion; achievement and extension of meaning; 

s per- > sig ag eh aC aig WORLD FAMOUS 

hat uency in cursory reading; locating, assimi- 


ag oe lating, organizing, and retaining ideas; using i | ate To S 
" ideas in everyday living; and choosing and o g 


planning reading materials. However, in the 


— expanded treatment of each phase the sequen- oaks 
: a. tial development of skills and abilities perti- Sturdily built by master woodworkers, with 
: chil nent to that phase has been presented in terms non-toxic paints, Holgate Toys are praised 
ssa of each of the various grade levels. The sec- by educators everywhere! Scientifically de- 
ge ond part of the book (the major part) is de- signed for specific age needs . . . from 6 
“aso voted to treatment of these developmental months to 8 years . . . they ot alate 
eine phases. develop mental alertness and physica skill. 
soni The introductory section of six chapters is Let Neel Toys help train your children for 
aomagn devoted to treatment and discussion of the om 
eine. philosophy of basal reading, principles relative WRITE FOR THE HOLGATE CATALOG 
to reading and reading instruction, physical 
and psychological factors, and approaches and 
y Ger- procedures in reading instruction. Two chap- HOLGATE BROTHERS 


COMPANY 
KANE, PENNSYLVANIA 


»-Hill ters treating development of integrated reading 

: programs and appraisal of reading progress 

constitute the third, and final, section. 
(Continued on page 296) 
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Books for Adults 


(Continued from page 295) 


Somewhat detailed information concerning 
several extensive studies carried on under the 
author’s direction has been presented. The 
studies appear to merit further reporting in 
the literature. Another welcome feature of 
the book has been inclusion, in the appendix. 
of the Yoakam Readability Formula.—Re- 
viewed by EMERY P. BLIESMER. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 
CONCEPTS IN A YOUNG CHILD. By John 
Gabriel Navarra. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, T.C., Columbia Univ., 1955. 
Pp. 147. $3.25. This study is concerned 

primarily with continuous, long-term observa- 
tion of the development of science concepts in 
an individual. Mr. Navarra seeks to answer in 
detail the question, “What is involved in an 
actual situation in which a child learns science 
concepts from experience?” 

The author, together with his wife as co- 
investigator, observed their son from the age 
of three years and two months into the sixth 
year. Play situations of the child furnished 








BASAL READERS plus 
Preparatory Books 


the largest part of the data. A stenographic 
record of the child’s overt activities and ver- 
balizations, together with a photographic rec- 
ord, formed the elements of a permanent flex- 
ible file. The role of the investigator was one 
of interest, helpfulness, but not “nosiness” or 
domination. 

Data chosen from the file show the role and 
interdependence of various aspects of con- 
ceptual development. The most important as- 
pects as illustrated by excerpts from the record 
of the child’s behavior are: The process that 
pervades the child’s activities, problem ori- 
entation, growth of a concept. the “common 
sense” framework, stage characterization of 
conceptual growth, and reconstruction within 
the conceptual framework. 

The author points out that child concepts 
may be developed by a process similar to that 
used in evolving new concepts as described by 
Conant in “On Understanding Science.” The 
author points up the role of the parents in 
helping develop science concepts. The re- 
viewer believes that Mr. Navarra has fully 
qualified his conclusions and hypotheses in 
light of the fact that this is a study of one 
child. Further. this volume appears to be a 





Winning New School 


Friends Everywhere 


THE 


Macmillan Readers 


GRADES 1-8 


| —because only The Macmillan Readers offer all these features: 


Unit Books 


Teachers Manuals 
Progress Record Cards 


Diagnostic-Achievement Tests 


THE MACMILLAN READERS will win your friendship, too, for this 
Series gives you everything you need to teach children how to read well and 


| Supplementary Readers 
| love to read! 


The Macmillan Company 


Chicago 16 


| New York 11 
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San Francisco 5 
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valuable aid in helping other researchers de- 
velop a pattern for other individual child 
studies. and in assisting the “parent-teacher” 
to develop the preschool child’s ability to for- 
mulate science concepts.—Reviewed by THEO- 
poRE W. Muncn, Science Education. 


PROBLEMS IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
READING. By Ruth Strang, Constance M. 
McCullough, and Arthur E. Traxler. (New 
2nd Ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 330 
W. 42nd St. 1955. Pp. 440. $5. This is 

the third revision of the original Problems in 

the Improvement of Reading by Strang and 

Rose. In view of current interest in, and em- 

phasis upon, reading at secondary and college 

levels. this revision is a welcome addition and 
aid. Changes include expanded treatments of 
the teaching of reading in content areas: more 
detailed and specific suggested procedures for 
teaching reading skills; increased illustrations 
drawn from actual programs, observations. 
and case studies; more extensive treatment of 
materials and interest; and addition of chap- 
ters on reading of gifted children and emo- 
tional difficulties and reading. Sections on 
formal and informal diagnosis and on testing 


have also been expanded and improved. Nu- 
merous references at the end of each chapter 
provide a guide for finding more detailed or 
specific information. Topics under each of the 
three major divisions of the book (the whole- 
school program, reading in content areas. and 
appraisal and remediation) are treated in ap- | 
plicational as well as theoretical terms, and the 
authors have made a good attempt to justify 
their prefatory claim that “theory is fused 
with practice.” 

The book has been written with the point of 
view that all school personnel can play a part 
in helping high school and college students 
improve in reading skill and ability. Various 
organizational and operational possibilities for 
reading programs are discussed and _illus- 
trated.—Reviewed by Emery P. BLIESMER. 
Educational Psychology. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL TESTING. By Frank S. Free- 
man. (Rev. Ed.) New York: Holt, 383 
Madison Ave., 1955. Pp. 609. $5.25. This 

book is a manual of tests available for use in 

the practice of psychology. Of the 21 chap- 
(Continued on page 298) 








A NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


GRADES 1-8 McSWAIN- ULRICH - COOKE 


Makes teaching and learning arithmetic easier 
Consider these features: 


@ A new visualized approach leads pupils to discover and 
understand number relationships 


ARITHMETIC 


oo oe 


@ Insures correct preparation for each new step 
@ Easy to read and understand 


@ Provides abundant opportunities for practice—includes an 
abundance of problems 
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(Continued from page 297) 


ters, the first three deal with general and 
theoretical considerations; the balance is de- 
voted to an annotated listing of the best tests 
available, classified according to the kind of 
information yielded by the test score. 

Extensive treatment is given to the concept 
of intelligence and its measurement by indi- 
vidual tests. Other psychological tests dealt 
with are: group scales of mental ability, apti- 
tude tests. tests of educational achievement, 
tests of mental impairment, and measures of 
personality. The measures of personality are 
grouped according to the method used in ob- 
taining a score or description: rating scales, 
inventories, projective techniques, and situa- 
tional tests. 

The necessarily brief treatment of each test 
gives aid in test selection and in understanding 
the purposes of the tests. To provide training 
in test administration and the interpretation of 
results, reference to other materials would have 
to be made. This is not a criticism of the 
book: well-written test manuals must always 
be the source of such data. 


The amount of critical and evaluative com- 
ment varies widely from one test to another. 
General evaluation of each of the groups of 
tests is useful in providing general background 
and orientation for the non-specialist. An ex- 
cellent index includes about 200 tests and other 
psychological instruments for the appraisal of 
an individual’s status.—Reviewed by GorDON 
V. ANDERSON, Educational Psychology. 


TEACHING WORLD UNDERSTANDING. 
Edited by Ralph C. Preston. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 70 5th Ave., 1955. Pp. 207. 
$3.95. This book provides many concrete 

suggestions for promoting world understand- 

ing. The contributors have been or are now 
associated with Quaker educational agencies 
and draw heavily from the experience of 

Quaker institutions but also include ideas 

from many other sources. 

Ralph Preston, in an introductory chapter. 
poses the issues involved in teaching world 
understanding and in a concluding chapter 
discusses world understanding in the curricu- 
lum. 

Chapter 1 sets forth some valuable guiding 
principles which undergird any sound pro- 
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3333 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


NYSTROM PUBLICATIONS 


Graphic Project Globe (see Illus.) 
Beginners’ 12-inch Globe 
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Desk Outline Maps 
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gram for international understanding. It em- 
phasizes that attitudes can be changed, that 
world understanding does not conflict with 
patriotism, that a well-adjusted personality is 
basic to a sincere understanding of others, 
and that war is not inevitable. 

Teaching World Understanding is a timely 
book because it deals with the most critical 
problem of the atomic age. It describes tested 
procedures. which involve not only imparting 
information and developing attitudes, but so- 
cial action as well.—Reviewed by Cuark C. 
GiLL, Curriculum and Instruction. 


WAYS OF TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By R. Murray Thomas. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 55 5th Ave., 1955. 
Pp. 558. $4.75. In the first of this book’s 

two major divisions, “Backgrounds for Teach- 


” 


ing.” the author discusses various types of 


schools, the nature of teaching and the nature 
of the child, society’s influence on schools, and 
modern discipline and planning techniques. 
In the second part, “Classroom Practice” in 
all curricular phases of the elementary school 
is treated in extensive and illustrative detail. 
The author has made an extensive effort to 
interpret and to give meaning to many of the 
general, and often vague, expressions and 
statements of principles so frequently voiced 
and written glibly in educational circles. Nu- 
merous illustrations of specific and varied 
practices in schools or classrooms are given 
to show how teaching methods and procedures 
may, and need to, vary (1) to best fit in har- 
moniously with school organization, adminis- 
trative and supervisory policies, teacher skill 
and training, and abilities and needs of pupils, 
and (2) to bring about meaningful and effec- 

(Continued on page 300) 





| WHEELOCK COLLEGE 
| Riverway and Pilgrim Road 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year general 
and professional preparation of teachers 
for nursery, kindergarten, primary 
M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced prepara- 
tion for positions of leadership 
Delightful campus life and pos ses advantages 
Fall, Spring and Summer Sessions 
Frances Mayfarth, President 











ELIOT-PEARSON SCHOOL 
Formerly Nursery Training School of Boston 
Affiliated with Tufts University. Prepares for 
Nursery School and Kindergarten teaching. Under- 
graduate and graduate courses leading to the 
B.S. and Ed.M. degrees. Supervised teaching. 

Residences. Catalog. 
Dura-Louise Cockrell, Director Box 3 
177 College Ave., Tufts Campus, Medford 55, Mass. 








EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for nursery and ele- 
mentary school teachers. M.Ed. degree 
—one year. Small classes: individualized 
program. Laboratory school. Part-time, 
Saturday and Summer classes available. 

Ed. course 4 years. Fully accredited. 
Coed. Campus on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Write for College Catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
2826 Sheridan Road Evanston, Illinois 


LESLEY COLLEGE :::: 
YEAR 


Anationally accredited senior college for women 


TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 

Director of Admissions, Margery E. Bouma, 








29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 

Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 
day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 
grams are offered. Information on request. 

207 So. Wubash Ave. Chicago 4, lll. 
Phone: WA 2-6761 


PESTALOZZI 











Mills College of Education 


@ 4-year college program combining liberal arts and 
professional education. 

@ B.S. Degree in Education. 

@ Prepares for teaching nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary grades. 

@ Mills graduates are among the most sought-after 
teachers. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions for Catalog. 

Mills College of Education, Box C 
66 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 11 ORegon 5-0830 


CHILD EDUCATION FOUNDATION 


oot Liberal Arts—40% Teacher Training 
pr x B.S. in Education from Adelphi 
College. State certification on nursery school, 


kindergarten and primary levels. Transfer students ac- 
cepted. Observation & Practice Teaching in children’s 
school on premises and in N.Y.C.’s public and private 
schools. Dormitory in college building. Attractive resi- 
dential section. Resident and Day students. Write or visit. 


Box A, 535 East 84th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


PERRY 


Kindergarten 
Graduates can obtain degree 
Normal School of B.S. in Education through 


University credits and Summer School. Teachers in the 
lower grades are more sought after than ever before. 
You will serve humanity, enjoy challenging work with 
fine Per ne tiene el your home. 
Established 1 ite for catalog. 
ROOM 312, ais SROYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


e Do you enjoy working with 
children? Perry will prepare 
you to teach nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and 
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Selling ‘points’ 


The quality and service “points” 


built into a sharpener 
BOSTON 


are as important as the 
»encil points it produces. RAPES ear seep as 
! I I PENCIL SHARPENERS 






Self-Feeder#4 ‘ 


Boston Sharpeners are made 

in a variety of types that enable 
you to meet every general and 
special need of your customers. 


e Automatic true-center feed ¢ 30 hard-steel, deep- 
milled BOSTON SPEED CUTTERS .. . faster... less 
work e Non-rusting. nickel-plated receptacle e Rugged 
all-metal frame ¢ Distinctive new gray finish e BOSTON 


pencil stop . . . no waste e Takes various size woodcase 
pencils e Guaranteed for 1 full year 


giniat"e’? HUNT PEN &. 


Also manufacturers of sPEEDBALL pens and products 


Books for Adults 

(Continued from page 299) 

tive application of the many aforestated valid. 
but general and “cloud-level,” statements of 
educational principles and philosophy. 

For convenience, the section on classroom 
practices is divided into specific areas (such 
as reading, speaking, arithmetic, creative art, 
and the like). However, interrelationships 
among, and integration of, the various areas 
are stressed frequently and consistently 
throughout the book. The book is very “read- 
able.”—Reviewed by EMERY P. BLIESMER. 


JOHN DEWEY: HIS CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE AMERICAN TRADITION. By Irwin 
Edman. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 730 
N. Meridian St., 1955. Pp. 322. $3.50. The 

pragmatism of John Dewey has been pilloried 

as the representative product of crass Ameri- 
can materialism and caricatured as asserting 
that the only worthwhile ideas are those which 
work in immediate practice. Too often our 
knowledge of Dewey’s philosophy comes from 
inadequate descriptions of it by critics of its 
influence upon our institutions or, much worse, 
from the catchwords of the faddists who 








EVERYBODY 
likes to see 
his name in print! 


But the kind of print makes a big difference. 
Youngsters and adults, too, find reading and 





studying much easier when the type face used is a good strong one with wide open 
letters and plenty of spacing between the lines. In a textbook this is especially 
important. And it is only one of the many factors you consider in choosing a new 
text. Attractive format, durable binding, accurate information, and convenient and 
efficient organization are some of the other features that go into every Macmillan 
text. You can depend on all these features, plus the most modern and effective 
teaching and learning aids available, whenever you choose a Macmillan textbook. 
THEY ARE DESIGNED TO HELP YOU TEACH! 


See for yourself— inquire about THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES Primary through High School 


The Macmillan Company NewYork11 © Chicagol6é * Dallas21 * Altanta9 * SanFrancisco5 
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claim to be its interpreters and practitioners. 
It deserves a more serious attempt at under- Special WOODEN PUZZLES 
| valid. standing than this. In this century, no other _ 

nts of school of thought has had more influence as for BEGINNERS 
upon our ideas about law, economics, politics. — 

and especially education. The philosophy of 







ssroom 
(such John Dewey is already becoming a part of the 

ve art, American tradition. 

nships This book affords a good start toward 

; areas understanding the significance of Dewey’s 

stently philosophy for America. With a brief intro- 

“read- duction by the late Irwin Edman, it consists PIECES fit 

ER. of selections from seven of Dewey’s works, smoothly into a_ solidly 


those from Reconstruction in Philosophy and built tray. Pieces can be 


| : removed individually with- 
N TO Freedom and Culture being the longest. A out tursing pvasie updo » eumsneun, 





‘ee thorough presentation of his philosophy is im- down. The puzzle is cut into lenconian 
Q possible in a book of this length, and the seven large pieces, but is also Pussy cat, 
“ re editor has sacrificed the more technical side pepe ane te Airplane 
° © as requested. e backgroun x 

wor of the subject in favor of the more general ie getnted yallines ond ie tie — 
meri- contributions of Dewey to American thought. trations are either green or red, 1 85 
a This choice permits the inclusion of relatively with a fuzzy coating added. F.0.B. N.Y. 
we 7 ; 

on large selections which show the ae of Tops in Toys, Equipment, Furniture, Arts & 
oo Dewey’s reasoning more clearly than do short Crafts, Musical Instruments, Educational Toys. 
from and disconnected passages. It is also in keep- For Nursery Schools, Kindergarten, Summer 
of its ing with the theme of the Bobbs-Merrill series Camps. Write for price list. 
worse, in which the book appears, “Makers of the CAROL CAMP & SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

who American Tradition.”—Reviewed by JAMES 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEW/ FREE CATALOG 


of RHYTHM BAND 


i ee es 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of 
} Conn Rhythm Band instruments. Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 
outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT“ BOOK, TOO 


A_newly revised, easy-to-understand 

“Hand k for Rhythm Band”’—tells 

what to do and how to do it! Many 
pictures and instructive illustra- 
tions, including many music 
scores. Only $0c each. 























* BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. 
Department 246, Elkhart, Indiana 


D Send, free and without obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 
O Please send “HOW TO DO IT” Handbook. I enclose 50c. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets 


Editor, PATSY MONTAGUE 


PLANNING FOR TALENTED YOUTH. Con- 
siderations for Public Schools. By A. Harry 
Passow et al. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, T.C., Columbia Univ., 1955. Pp. 
84. Price not given. A basic concern 

of all wide-awake school administrators has 
been and is “What should the schools do about 
talented youth?” How are these students 
identified? What does research indicate about 
them? What programs of instruction are 
best suited to their needs? For those who 
seek answers to these problems, this bulletin 
presents a well-organized discussion and sug- 
gests some appropriate guidelines toward 
understanding and action. 

Many questions are raised. Arguments pro 
and con about acceleration, ability grouping. 
and other methods of adapting instructional 
programs to the talented are explored. It is 
pointed out that the responsibility is not that 
of the schools alone, but of other community 
agencies. Some concrete suggestions are de- 
veloped in this direction. An excellent bibli- 
ography is included.—Reviewed by James M. 
Dun ap. Testing and Pupil Classification. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. (1955 Re- 
vision) ACEI: Washington 5, D. C.: 1200 
15th St.. NW. Pp. 92. $1.25. 

EXPLORING THE HAND ARTS. By Corrine 
Murphy. New York 17: Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., 155 E. 44th St., 1955. Pp. 118. 
65¢. 

In this day of quick mixes, parents and 
teachers are looking for neatly packaged in- 
formation which will provide accurate ideas 
about buying materials and basic techniques 
for using these materials. Here are two ex- 
cellent bulletins which supply this demand; in 
fact. they should be on required lists for all 
elementary teachers.—P.M. 


HOW TO HELLP YOUR HANDICAPPED 
CHILD. By Samuel M. Wishik, M.D. 
New York: Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 
219. 22 E. 38th St., 1955. Pp. 28. 25¢. 

Parents of handicapped children may be 

helped by the brief discussion of the several 


Note: All reviewers are in the State Dept. of Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C 
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handicaps and their causes. Although parents 
often ask, “Are we to blame?” it is pointed 
out that children’s handicaps occur largely by 
chance. There is no place for blame, but 
rather, parents should seek advice. Some 
sources of help are: the family physician, 
state health department, State Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Society, local Community Chest or 
Council of Social Agencies. The suggestions 
and anticipations of problems are kindly and 
objective. With focus on the child’s assets 
and capabilities, most disabled children will 
respond to appropriate education and training 
to become useful and responsible citizens.— 
Reviewed by Joun W. Macity. Special 
Education. 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL 
NEEDS. California: Music Professional 
Committee of the Calif. School Supervisors 
Assoc., Southern Section. 1953-54. Pp. 
29. $1.05. This pamphlet is most helpful 

in the recognition of reactions of the physi- 
cally handicapped children to certain types of 
music. In the introduction, the paragraph on 
cerebral palsied children shows that children 
should listen to music in which the pitches 
are low and that sudden changes in volume 
and tempo should be avoided. This was clearly 
demonstrated with a child who had a seizure 
following the children’s singing in high 
pitches and wide skips in music. The bibli- 
ography, classified list of different types of 
songs, and record list are excellent.—Re- 
viewed by RUTH JEWELL, music consultant. 


GROUP STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES (of the Ohio State University 
School) , Columbus: University Press, Ohio 
State University, 1955. Pp. 124. $2. It would 

be difficult to find any recent publication so full 
of provocative ideas for creative teaching in 
the elementary school. Prepared by elemen- 
tary teachers and elementary consultants who 
have worked together for years, this bulletin 
has the flavor of reality and enthusiasm 
founded on faith in living and working to- 
gether for the common good. 

One section is devoted to initiating group 
studies, with emphasis on teacher pre-planning. 
teacher-pupil planning, developing and using 
criteria, further planning, assuming responsi- 
bilities, and changing plans as the study 
progresses. 

Another section deals with developing group 
studies with particular stress on 14 different 
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types of learning experiences. How to con- 
clude and evaluate group studies is carefully 
discussed, as are the learnings which emerge 
through such studies. Group studies used in 
the University School during the past 21 years 
are listed and briefly explained. 

The booklet is full of firsthand descriptive 
and pictorial illustrations, which, along with 
the philosophy expounded, tend to show that 
teaching can forever be a new and exciting 
experience for teachers and pupils, rather 
than a routine, monotonous one.—Reviewed 
by V. M. MULHOLLAND, Research and 
Statistics. 


PACKET ON INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
and KIT ON INTERGROUP EDUCA- 
TION. May be borrowed from R. B. 

Marston, Director of Membership, National 

Education Association, 1201 - 16th St., N.W.. 

Washington, D. C. Materials sent express col- 

lect and returned postage prepaid. 

The Packet, a collection of materials de- 
signed especially for adult lay-community 
groups, contains numerous items which may 
assist persons interested in improving human 
relations. 

The Kit is designed especially for teacher 
education institutions. It contains a sufficient 
number of selected and organized items for 
examination, appraisal, acceptance or rejec- 
tion. 

The following pamphlets, published in 
recent years, are typical of the material con- 
tained in Kit and Packet. They may be of 
interest to those who wish to become better 
acquainted with purposes, skills, and evalua- 
tions in the area of intergroup education. 
ABC’s of Scapegoating; Building Bridges Be- 
tween Groups that Differ in Faith, Race, and 
Culture; Building Friendly Relations; Class 
Influence in Adolescent Education; Curricu- 
lum in Intergroup Relations; Harvard Educa- 
tional Review; How to Use Group Discussion; 
Improving Human Relations; Improving In- 
tergroup Relations in School and Community 
Life; In These Ten Cities; Literature for 
Human Understanding; Probing Our Preju- 
dices; Reading Ladders for Human Relations; 
Sense and Nonsense About Race; Sociometry 
in Group Relations; Teen-Agers Look at Their 
Town; The School-Centered Community; 
These Rights Are Ours to Keep; The Social 
Roots of Learning—VesteR M. MULHOL- 
LAND, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Announcing 













What We Learn 
From Children 


By Marie I. RASEY & J. W. MENGE 
Professors of Education 
Wayne University 


Two wise and successful teachers, drawing on long 
experience in teaching and nurturing exceptional 
children, here re-examine our assumptions about 
how children learn and grow. They offer new 
perspectives on helping children, based on a 
child’s own needs and ways of reacting to experi- 
ence. Vividly illustrated with stories of children 
who were helped to overcome a wide variety of 
difficulties. 


“An outstanding example of fundamental research 
in education . . . of knowledge culminating in 
wisdom.”—ROSS L. MOONEY, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. $3.00 









The Early Years 
of Childhood 


Education Through Insight 


By CATHERINE STERN & TONI S. GOULD 


A book of child guidance which charts a middle 
course between the extremes of authoritarianism 
and too great freedom. Two parent-educators 
demonstrate how, by an indirect approach, chil- 
dren can be !ed to adopt a course of behavior 
which is not only natural and desirable, but con- 
ducive to evoking the child’s own insight into 


intelligent action. $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Marjorie Kingsley, 
member of the Edi- 
torial Board, in- 
cluded with her reactions to the October and 
November issues three incidents which we 
will pass along. 

A child communicated and knew not what 
he communicated. While attending summer 
school I often explored the walk back to the 
campus from the main shopping center. On 
this particular occasion I heard a cheerful, 
“Hi!” There was a dark-eyed boy with curly 
brown hair and an alert looking face. He 
could have been 6 years old. We discussed 
the relative merits of ice cream and pools as 
cooling agents for summer weather. Finally, 
as many conversations do, ours turned to the 
day’s weather. I looked up at the sky and 
commented rather gloomily on the prospects 
for the morrow. He gazed up at me and said. 
“You’re looking the wrong way. There’s lots 
of blue sky over there.” It was a chastened 
student who returned to the dormitory to take 
up again the problems of a graduate phi- 


losophy course. 
A teacher communicated and knew not how 


Reprise on the 
Issues on Communication 


she communicated. The first day of school a 
lively eighth-grade boy made life a trifle dif- 
ficult for himself, others in the class, and the 
teacher. It was necessary to use rather firm 
measures at an average interval of 15 minutes. 
This continued into the second day—and the 


third day. The prediction for the coming 
winter was not too encouraging. Then on the 
fourth day a miracle occurred. The need for 
such measures seemed to have disappeared 
completely. The teacher, hopeful. but a bit 
incredulous, noted the passing time. Finally 
consumed with curiosity she fairly blurted 
out, “What happened?” With a grin on his 
freckled face he said, “I changed my mind.” 

A teacher assumed communication had 
taken place when it hadn’t. A well-liked 
seventh grader was having a struggle getting 
the idea that it is possible to find something 
positive to say about a situation even though 
there are aspects about it one doesn’t like. 
We used the example of a lady whose dress 
was a nice color but which didn’t fit very 
well. What could one say about the dress, 
be honest, and yet not unkind or tactless? 
Yes, you could comment on what a nice color 
it was—he got that all right. To clinch the 
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learning, the boy went out into the hall to 
enter the room as if for the first time. He, 
with shirt tail hanging out most casually, was 
greeted with “What a sacky looking shirt you 
have on today!” He agreed that wasn’t the 
best way to do it. He then went back into the 
hall for another round. This time when he 
returned the teacher planned to comment on 
what a nice plaid he had in his shirt. He 
came in as planned, all right, but before the 
teacher could get her mouth open, he looked 
her up and down and said with real enthusi- 
asm. “What a sacky looking dress you’ve got 
on today!” After the howls of iaughter sub- 
sided. we started all over again. The moral to 
this is probably, “Don’t ever assume any- 
thing!” but my, what a lot of fun you'll miss 
if you don’t. 


F The magazine Changing Times 
ond : : 
Grandfather carried a notice about the ACEI 
bulletin Art for Children’s 
Growing. This has attracted the attention of 
many readers who did not know the Associ- 
ation. One order, that pleased the Publica- 
tion Sales, asked that the bulletin be sent to 
someone at another address and was signed, 
“Laurie’s Grandfather.” An added P.S. said, 


“Laurie is talented!” 


7 “Children Learn Responsibility” 
Next Month  ;. the theme for the sai saan 
of CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon with the editorial 
to set the stage by Ruth Jefferson, associate 
secretary of ACEI. 

What do we mean by responsibilities? How | 
is the adult’s philosophy reflected by children? 
and, How can the home and school work as a 
team? are three facets of the question handled | 
by Eveline Omwake, Yale University; Wells 
Foshay, Ohio State University; and Hugh 
Perkins, University of Maryland. 

Ethel Alpenfels, New York University, re- 
ports on how an anthropologist looks at our 
society in changing cultural patterns. 

The second section is on arithmetic, a 
teacher tells how she developed individualized 
reading program, and there will be a report | 
from Japan for “Concerns for Children Are 
Worldwide.” 

News and Reviews will bring news notes, 
reviews of books for adults and for children, 
and reviews of current magazine articles. 
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